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Tfiia little book fonns tbo tliiril volume 
of tlie KerioH of Ainiotateil Translations of 
tbosG works of the Classical writers wliicli 
relate to Aucioiit Inrlia. The volumes alroatly 
issued contain 'I'ranslatlons of tlic Fragments 
of Megastliones — of the Indika of Arrian — 
and of the Poriplus o£ the Erytlmoan Sea; 
and in thoso which are to follow will he 
rendered the Geography of India as given 
by Straho and by PtoUnny, and the accounts 
of the Makedoninm Invasion as given by 
Arrian and by Curtins — and those works 
will complete the series. 


Tipper Norwood ; December, 1881 . 
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ANCIENT INDIA, 

AS DESCEIBED BY KKSIAS. 


Inikoducxion. 

The Life and Wrilhigs of Ktisias. 

To KtS s i a s belongs the distinction of having 
been the fii-st writer who gave to the Greeks p. 
spooiiil treatise on • India — a region oonoerning 
which they had., before his time, no further know- 
ledge than what was supplied by the few and 
meagre notioea of it which had appeai-ed in the 
geography ofHdkataiosofMildtoS) and in 
the History of Herodotos. ThisHt^sias was 
a native of Kuidos,,au important Lakedemo- 
nian colony situate on the soa coast of Karia, and 
was the son of K 1 6 s i o k h o s (or KtSsiarkhoa).*' 
His family, as wo learn from Galen,* was a branch 
of the Aaklepiadai, a caste of priests settled 
principally in Kos and Knidoa, with whom medicine 
was an hereditary profession. He was contem- 
porary with Hippokratds, who like himself 
was an A,sk)dpiad ; but he was very much younger 
than his illustrious kinsman, though by how 
many years we know not, as the date of his birth 
cainiot be ascertained. We may conclude, however, 

‘ T. Tzota. I._ 1 5 Snidas, Ktidoc. p. 2GS j Hu- 
tarcli. Artaxerxoa ; 'Lnoian. Ver. Hist. L 3. 

= Tom. V. p. 632, 1. 51 ed-. Basil. 
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that ho must havo risen to ominoiiao by tho 
practice oi: Ins art bcroro the year 41(! ji.u., foi' 
about that time he reijuii'ed to Persia, probaidy on 
the invitation of tho king who appointed him 
physiciaTi to tho royal court. Jfero lio romained 
for 17 yoarS) of which the first olovon wove sjiont 
under Darius II, and tho rcmriiniiig si.v tiiKlor 
his successor ArtaxorxoM MnC'niun.“ 1 l.o 
accoiiipauiod tho latter wlioii ho took tho liokl 
against Gyrus, and, as wo learn from Xonophon, 
cured tho wound which his royal niaster rccciv'od 
in tho battle of Kuiiaxa.''' Soon after this ho 
appears to have left Persia and returned to Ida 
own country. This was in the year 3tJ8, after 
which wo know nothing of his career. ¥ 

K 1 0 s i a s diversilied his professional with liter- 
ary puvsuit.s and was tlie author of several wurk.s, 
of which tho most itn[iortuidi was hin liistory of 
Persia. Tliis wa.s written in dd lujuk.s, of which 
tho first six contained the history of the Assyrian 
inouarcliy down to (ho foundation of tho kingiiom 
of Persia. Tlio next seven contained tho history of 
Persia down to tho end of tho reign of Xorxes, 
and tho reninining ton carried the hislory down 
to tho time when tho author left the Persian 
Court. This great work, whatever may have boon 
its other merits, jiosscsscd this uspoeial value, that 
the facts which it recorded were dorivod principally 

“ Diotlfiroa (T., 1) followed liy 'X'ssotzos {dhil.l.i, 82), 
writes that Ktrsias llfjlitiug with his coimtryiuon on ho- 
half ot Cyrus was tiikou inksonor at the hiittlo of 
Kuuaxa, aiiil was Ihoruaflor on aucoiint of his skill in 
medioiuo taken into the kind’s serviofi, in which he 
remained for- 17 years. A oouiimrison however of well 
ascertained facts discredits tliis statonioat, 

* V. Aiiub. I. viii, 27. 


from, Lite Persian alata-reoovd.a“ 'wliicli Ktesiaswas 
pcx'mitled by tlio king to consult. His state- 
monba, as might be expected, arc frequently at 
vai’ianoe with those of Horodotos whose sources of 
information wore dilforent. He is also in a tew 
instances atvariancowith his contemporary Xeno- 
phon. The work unfortunately no longer exists, 
but wo possess a brief abstract of its contents 
mado by .Photios, and sonio fragments which 
have been preserved by Diodoi’os and other writers. 

Besides the History and the Treatise on India, 
Ktfisiaa appears to have composed several minor 
works. These consisted, so far as is known, of 
treatise on tho Eovenuos of the Persian Em- 
pire, two treatises of a geographical nature— one 
being on Mountains, and the other on liivers, and 
some books of voyages entitled PoriploL 
V The Indika of Ktesias, like his other works, 
has bcou lost, but, like his great work on the 
History of Persia, it has been, abridged by P h 6- 
t i 0 s, while several fnagments of it have boon pre- 
served in the pages of other writers, as for instance 
iBlian. It was comprised in a. single book, andem- 
hodied tho information which Ktdsias had gathered 
about I n d i a, ])artly from tho reports of Persian 
ollicials who had visited that country on the king’s 
service, and partly also perhaps from the reports 
of Indians thorasolvos, who in thoso days wore 
oecasioiially to bo seen at tho Persian Court, 
Vfhither they resorted, cither as movchants, or as 
envoy.s bringing presents and tribirto from tho 

“ eK rav PacnXiKwv SKjtdcprar tv tils ot Ucpcrai rics 
TToXauts wpa^eis Kara nva vupov trvvrtTayptas. 

Died. II. 32. 



princes of Nor blierii India, which was then sub- 
jeot to Persian rule. Ktdsiaa unfortunately was 
not only a groat lover of tlio marvellous, but also 
singularly deficiont, for one of liis profession, in 
critical acumenf’f Ho took, therefore, no pains to 
sift the accounts which were communicatod to 
him, and the book which ho gave to tlie world, 
instead of being, what a careful enquirer with his 
advantages might have made it — a valuable reper- 
tory of facts concerning India and its people, 
seemed to be little olso than a tissue of fables and 
of absurd pervorsions or exaggerations of the 
truth, and was condemned as such, not only by 
tho consentient voice of antiquity, but also by the 
generality of the learned in modern times. Tho 
work was nevertheless popular, and in spite of its 
infirm credit, was frequently cited by subsequent 
writers. Its ‘talcs of wonder’ fascinated the 
credulous, while its style, which was rernai’kahlo 
alike for its ease, sweetness, and perspicuity, 
recommended it to readers of every stamp,” It 
was the only systematic aooount of India the 
Greeks possessed till tho time of tho Makedonian 
invasion. 

We must notice in conclusion the fact, that, as 
the knowledge of India, and especially of Indian 
antiquity, has increased, scholars havo been led 
to question the juatico of the traditional verdict 
which condemns Kt&siasasa writer of unsoru- 

“ KtSsios, though a Dorian, used many lotiio forms and 
modes of expression, and theso raoro in the Indilca thnu in 
the Fm'siha. His style is praised for tho qualities men,, 
tioned in tho text by Pli 6 tios, Dion. Halioai'n, and Domet. 
Phalar, 17110 does not hesitate to spoat of him as a poet, 
the very demiurge of perspicuity {impyelas Sqgioupyo'f), 



pTilouR mendacily. They do not indeed ■wholly 
cixcnlpato him, but they ha've shown that many 
of his statements, which were once taken to he 
pure falaoboods, have either certain elements of , 
truth underlying them, or that they originated in 
misconceptions which were perhaps less wilful 
thammavoidnblo. The fabulous races for instance 
which he has described arc found, so far from 
being fictions of his own invention, to have their 
exact analogues in monstrous races ivhich are \ 
mentioned in the two great national epics and 
other Bralimanical writings, and which, though 
therein depicted with every attribute of deformity, 
wore nevertheless, not purely fictitious, but mis- 
reprosentatious of such aboriginal tribes ns 
offered a stout resistance to their Aryan invaders 
while still engaged in the task of conquering 
India.' 

These moderate ■views, which have been advo- 
cated by snob authorities as Heeren, Bahr, 0. 
Muller, Lassen, and others, will no doubt come 
eventually to he very generally accepted. 

Notice of Plidtios. 

•/ Photios, to whom we ai-e indebted for the 
abridgments of Ktdsias, was the Patriarch of Oon- 
stantinoplc, an office to which he was elected, 
though previously a layman, in the year a. n. 858. 
Soon after the accession of Leo YI. as emperor 
(880) he was accused of having conspired against 
his life, and was in consequence banished to a 
monastery in Armenia, where he ended his days. 

Ha was not only a scholar of wonderful erudition 
and sound judgment, but was the author of many 



works, tho inost important of which was that en- 
tibiccl Mijnoblblion or BihliotMJei — which was a 
Toviow on an extensive scale of ancient Greek 
literature. It contained abstracts of tho contonts of 
2S0 volumes, many of which are now known only 
from tho account which ho has given of thorn. ' 
Hia abridgment of tho Porsian hi.story of onr 
author is much more concise than that of Ills 
IndiJca. Tho latter is however a carclosa and un- 
satisfactory poi-fornmnco, for tiio passages snmmar- 
ized aro oliicfly those for which Ktusias was 
stigmatized as a fabulist and a liar. 

As Lassen has devoted one of tho leading 
sections' of his great work on Indian Antiquity 
to an examination of tho I’oports which arc yot 
extant of K 1 6 s i a s n])ou India, and as his roviow 
is all Init oxhanstivc, and rollocts nearly all tho 
light that loariiod rusearch lias yot bcou ablo to 
throw upon tho snhjnet, T have for this mason, as 
well as with a view to oliviato tho need which 
would otherwiso ocenr, of having constant ro- 
enurso to long Ibot-uotos, thought it advisablo to 
a[)]icnd to tlio translation of tho Greek text a 
translation of this review. I have ap))ondod also 
a translation of somu passages i'roin Indiko- 
plonstes, which w'ill servo to illustraliO tlio descrip- 
tions given by Ktd.sias ol' certain Indian animals 
and plants. 


^ In vol. II., 1)1). Gll If. 2 utl etl. lapt. 



THE IHDIKA OP KTjfcSIAS. 

PlUGMENT I. 

Eologa in Pliotii, JSibl. LXXII, p. 144 scgri. 

1. Anotlioi' work was road — the Indilca of 
Ktflsias, contained in a single book wlieroin tlio 
anblior Ivas made more froqnont use of Ionic 
forms. Ho reports of tke river Indus tlmt, 
where narrowest, it lias a breadlli of forty stadia, 
and where widest of two hundred ;^'and of the 
Indians thoinselves that they almost outnumber 
all other men taken together. He mentions 
tho s&'i/rr,® a kind of worm bred in the river, 
this being indeed the only living creature wliioh 
is found in it. He stiitos that there fire no men 
who live beyond tho Indians, * and that no rain 
falls in India" but that the country is watered 
by its I'ivcr. 

2. Ho notices the ’panlarla,‘' a kind of 

^ Tills iWTin'rt from iviiiit Arviiiu KtatiM mi llio iiiillmrity 
of Ktc'hiiia, (sioo Erug. ii.) I’rolialily Arriim has .iiiolfiil 
tlio smitoiiciu inora eorroolly lliaii I’liutio.s. _ Ami 11)1) 
Hlalia iii I'ar mumgk from Iko truth. Willi Ktrsias Coni'. 
I’liilootriitus, Vit. Apolt. II, IS) tov jiev fii) 'Iv&bv 
iweiiaioiGtiirav, (TtuS/ouj im^urra nucraiii'mvTa rb 
yuii TTXSijiov avTov toitiivtov. Seo Mimuort, Qcogr. d. 
Ur. n. lltim. Bd. V, i, p. 74. 

“ tionf. llarodot. Ill, !)-l; Straho II, v. 32. 

•’ Ooiif. § 27, aud E’rag. x.kvi. 

‘ Ooiif. lloradob. Ill , DS, lOo ; Btraho II, v, _1, 32. 

° Hut aonf. Strabo XV, i, 1, 13, 17, 13; Arrian, hicUka, 
vr, 1; riiilost. ru. Aynll. IT, 1 !) ; DioiW. II, 3U. 

" Count WolUieim {SMiniluivj von AufUUMi, &a, Bd. 
1 1, p. lll'iiV.) regards this as the or Uio 

olfiiugiug atouo, sun tigaio, a. Uiud u£ opal, viMiiarltalilo fur 
tlio variety uf colours it dijiilays wUou tbrowu iuto water. 
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Boalstono, and relates that vvlion sealstones and 
ofctier costly gems to the number of 477' whicli 
belonged to the Baktriau inerclianb, liad boon 
flung into tire river, tins pauhirha drew tlioiii 
up to itself, all adboring togotlior. 

3. He notices also the elephants’ that de- 
molish \^alla ; dhe kind of small apos° that have 
tails four cubits long; tho cooks that are of 
extraordinary size;’'” the kind of bird called tho 
parrot” and which ho thus describes : it has a 
tongue and voice like the human, is of tho size 
of a hawk, has a red hill, is adorned ■with a 
heard of a black colour, while tho neck is red 
like cinnabar, it talks like a man in Indian, but 
if taught Greek can talk in Greek also. 

4. He notices tho fountain’’ which is flllcd 
every year with liquid gold, out of which are 


’ So llullor's fcoxt, tlio common roadiug ia 77. 

“ With thia oompiu'o I’rnfr. iv. bolow. 

“ This ia raoouoilablo ivith tUo aocounta of othora if for 
uixpcoi' we read fiaKiimv. for 7' • ' ‘ 

Indian apes not amallor Iban la' . . . ■ ' ■ 

tails of ./ire cubita leiigtli wbioh t 

or Simicb Fimnus, with tbo hair on tlio ftirohoad projecting 
over the eyes, and tho beard whilo, tbo body being dork. 
Tid. iEiiani, Nat J n, XVII, S9 ; conf. XV 1, 10, and Strabo 
XV, ii 37: — I'ho monkeys arc larger tlmntho lavgost dogs 
, . . .tboir tails ai'o more than two cubits iu length.” 

“ G'ouf. frag. v.c. 

n Bw-TOKor ; Reland^ T>c Ophir, p. 184, compares this 
■with the Persian teilek. In Awittn, Tnd, XV, 8 

and TEllan, Nat. An. XVI, 2 and IB, tho bird is called 
tnTTanos, Ailllan ho'wevor elaawlioro calls it •^iTTaKoS 
and BO also Diodfiros and Paiisanias. A faminino form 
\jnTraKfi occurs iu Arist. Ii. An. VIII, 12. The form in 
Pliny is Psittacus. 

Conf. Pliilostrat. Ftf. ApoU. Ill, 45. 
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annually drawn a hundred earthen pitchers 
filled with the metal. The pitchers must be 
earthen since the gold whan drawn becomes 
solid, and to get it out tho containing vessel 
must needs bo broken in pieces. Tbo fountain 
is of a square shapo, eleven cubits in circumfer- 
ence, and a fathom in depth. Each pitcherful 
of gold weighs a talent. Ho notices” also the 
iron found at tho bottom of this fountain, adding 
that he had in his own possession two swords 
made from this iron, one given to him by tbe king 
of Persia,^* and tbo other by P a r y s a t i s, tbe 
mother of that same king. This iron, he says, 
if fixed in the earth, averts clouds and hail and 
thunderstorms, and he avers that he had himself < 
twice seen the h’on do this, the king on both 
occasions performing the experiment.^' 

S. We learn further that tbo dogs of India” 
are of very groat size, so that they fight even f' 
with the lion;^' that there are certain high ' 
mountains having mines which yield the sar- 


The Munioli MS. 287, makes this a separate fountain : 
(CTTi 8c eVena Kpivr] (read Kpijwj) jjns c$dyei aiStjpov. 
Conf. Philost. Fit. ApoU. HI, 

Arlaxorxos Mn^mtu. 

1“ Baohr thinks that Ktdsina here refers to the magnet, 
the properties of which were not at that time eo well 
known as now. 

1“ Conf. ABHan. Nat. An. IV. 19; VIII, 1, 9; and 
Brag- ri, holow. 

1’ Compare what Aiilian (I'rag. vi.) saje of tho doge of 
theKynamolgoi ; compare also Stnvho, quoting Megaathenas 
XV, p. 1029, and the account in_ Ourtius (de Ret. Alea. 
IX, i, 81) of an Indian dog attacking a lion. 
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I dine-stone, and onyxes, and otlier seal stones 
I that the lieat is excessive, and that the sim 
appears in India to be ten times Inrf'er'Hhan in 
other countries ; and that many of tho inhalii- 
tants are suftbcatod to death by tho heat. Of 
the sea in India,- ho says, that it is not less than 
tho sea in Hollas ; its surface however for four 
finger-breadths downward is hot, so that fish 
cannot livo that go near the heated surfiiee, hut 
must confine themselves always to tho doptlis 
below. 

6. He states that the river Indus Sows 
through the level country, and through between 
the mountains, and that what is called tho Indian 
reed“° grows along its course, this being so thick 
that two men could scarcely oncompa.ss its stem 
with their ai'ms, and of a height to equal tlio 
mast of a merchant ship of tho heaviest burden. 
Some are of a greater size, oven than this, though 
some are of less, as might be expected when tho 
mountain it grows on is of vast range. Tho 
reeds are distinguished by sex, some being male, 

i These mountains hnvo been varioitsly idmtifiocl with 
: Tanrus, with Inmus, with Paropiimisns, nnd with Iho nioiin- 
\ I tains of fii'oat and Little Buldinria, which streioh thnniKh 
i Tibet, and Kaimir, hut Count 'W’clthoim takes them to bo tho 

J Bala Ghflts near Bharooh. Tho Porirdds states that onyxes 
and other pteoious .stones wore found in Ozfn? (now TJjjnin) 
and thonoo sent to Barygam (Bhardohl for export. Tho 
■well kiio-wn Khamhay stones come from a neighhouring 
district. 

“ Strabo III, p, 202, contests this. 

“ Oonf. Frag, vii, belcw. 

Lit. of 10,000 talents : or nvpcaii<j)6pov (Lobeolr, ad. 
Fhyrn. p. 662) 60,000 amphorto. Oonf. Frag. vii. 
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others female. The male reed has no pith, and 
is oxooedingly strong, but the female has a 
j)ith.“’ 

7. Ho describes an animal called the marti- 
hhora,^^ found in India. Its face is like a man’s — 
it is about as big as a lion, and in colour red like 
cinnabar. It has three rows of teeth — oars like 
the human — eyes of a j)ale-bluQ like the human 
and a tail like that of the land scorpion, armed 
■wi th a sting nnd more than a cubit long. It baa 
bendes stings on each side of its tail, and, like 
the scorpion, is armed with an additional sting 
on the crown of its head, wherewith it stings 
any one -svlio goes near it, the wound in all cases 
proving mortal. If attacked from,' a distance 
it defends itself both in front and in rear — in 
front with its tail, by np-lifting it anddarting onb 
the stings, like shafts shot from a bow, and in 
roar by straightening it out. It can strike to 
the distance of a hundred feet, and no creature 
can survive the wound it inflicts save only the 
elephant. The stings are about a foot in length, 
and not thicker than the finest thread. The 


““ Of. ThoopUrastos, FUmt. JTistor. lY, ii, -whare ka . 
states that the male reed is solid, and the fomale, hollow. 
Of. also Pliny, Hist. Nat. XVl, 3G. Sprengel idantifiasl 
this reed of Ktfeias with the Banihusa and Calamus '| 
Mntang of Linnajus. The same reed is montioned by I 
Horodotus lIII, 98) . 

“s See Frags, viii — xi, below. 

/ifiXco iTrdpxov(Tnv nrixfos. Baebr rightly amends 
the reading here to /xstfoy ivdpxov &v, whioh rofara the 
measure to the sting instead of to the tail. 
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name martilchora^^ means in Greek avG^motlidyot 
(i.e, man-oator), and it is so called because it 
carries ofF men and devours tlusiri, tbonyli it no 
doubt preys upon olher animals as well. In 
fighting it iiRGs not only its stings but also its 
claws. I’resb .stings grow up to rcplaoo tboso 
shot away in fighting. Tbeso animals ar’o nmnor- 
oiis in India, and aro killed by tlio natives 
who bunt them with clopliant.s, from tho banks 
of which they attack them with darts. 
v'S. Ho describes the Indians as extremely 
just, and gives an account of their manners and 
customsX Ho mentions tho sacred spot in the 
midst of an uninhabited region which thoy 
venerate in the name of the Sun and tlio Moon,““ 
It takes one a fifteen days’ jonrnoy to reach this 
place from Mount Sai’doiis. Hero for tho 
space of fivo and tliirl.y days the Sun every year 
cools down to allow his worshippers to celebrate 
his rites, and return home unsoorchad by his 


TyeWn says — This is tho Persian J from 

Wftrti, araan and llinnlcn in oat: Ichor, iha rnior, is an 
ablireviatod form of tho iinrticijilo /.•/iimWi, wliiuh is still 
on nso ... if tho final bo vion-cd as a cninponent part 
of tho Persian word, we hai’o oidy to siitaHluto iho partici- 
pial form Ij y J.AJ mardiUwrd, (ahhrovialcd from 

mwcHl hnriin) ns Poland has already done (p. 22H), and we 
obtain precisely tho same siKuifinatinn. Conf. I’rags. viii— 
xi ; also Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. IV, 4a. 

an Welthoim, rejecting tho opinion of somn that this un- 
iuhahited region was tho desort of Gobi, takes it to ho rather 
the great desert east of tho Indus whore tho worship of 
the sun flourished in o.ar]y times. This desert also was in 
reality about a fifteen days’ journey distant from the moun- 
tains whioh produced tho onyic and sardine stones. Lassen 
has however assigned tho locality to tho Vindhyas. 


csr-. 
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burning rays.'” He observes that in India 
there is neither tltundcr nor lightning nor rain, 
but that storms of wind and violent hurricanes 
which swoop everything before them, are of 
frequent ooonrrenec. The morning snn pi'o- 
dnees coolness for one half of the clay, hut an 
excessive heat during the other half, and this 
holds good for most parts ol India.” 

9. It is not, however, by exposure to the 
sun that the people ai'o swarthy, hut by 
nature, for among tbo Indians there are both 
men and women who aro as fair as any in 
tho world, though sneb aro no doubt in a 
minority. Ho adds that ho had himself seen 
two Indian women and five men of such a fair 
complexion,^" 

10. Wishing to 'assuro ns of the truth of his 
statement that the sun makes the temjrorature 
cool for live and thirty days, ho mentions several 
facts that aro equally strange — ^tbat the streams 
of fire which issue from /Etna”^ leave unscathed 
amidst the surrounding havoc those lands which 


’’ h'a jxTj StjjXeKTOt avr^v TeXetracn, lit. that tlimj may 
•hot Qelehrnte his rites unscorehed. As the writev must 
liava meant tUo opposite of this, ^XeKrol must be read 
instead of S.rp\eKTui. 

Oonf. Hevodot. TIT, 104. 

“ Oonf. Hcrodot. Ill, 101 ; Arrian. Sxp. Alex. Y, 4, 8 ; 
hut on the contrary, Aristot. Jiisi. Anim. Ill, 22 ; Goicr. 
Ani,n. II, 2 ; Strabo, XV, i, IS, 24. 

** Possibly from KSsmir. — J. B. 

Conf. Pnnsan. X, 28, 2; Strabo, VI, 2j Valer, Mas. 

V, 4. 
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belong to just men*’ — that in Zakyiitlios tliore 
are fountains witli fisli wlicneo pituli is taken 
out** — tluifc in Naxos is a Ibuntain wliicli at timos 
diaobargos awino of groat swcotnoas,”* and that 
tlic water of tlio rivov Pliasis likowiso, if kept in 
a vessel for a night and a day, changes into a 
wine wlheh is also of groat svvuctnoss''* — that 
near Plmsclis in Lykia thoro is a j)c!rt)otiial 
volcano, always flaming on the sumniil. of Llio 
rock both by night and by day, and Ibis is not 
quenched by water, which rather augmonts the 


The refevmioo is to the field of the pious, ei(re^&v 
wpci, near Catiuio, the seuno of tlio story TOKartliiiR tlio two 
brot.hors Ampliiiiomos and Aiinpos, w)io wwd tlioir iiarcnts 
diu'iiif; an orupiion by caiTyinp (bom od’oii tluiiv Flionldors. 
Vid. rimaaii. X. xxviii, 2j Slnibo, VI, 2j and Valor. 
Mac V, 4. 

Ili'rodiiUis (IV. lOii) slato.s tliat bo bud biniKolf Ri cn 
tbis liituuunmia fountain. It is inonlinnod by AntiinmoH ; 
Eist. iliraliil. 1(!9 j by Uiosknr. I, Oil! by Vilruv. VIJI, tj 
and I’liny, XXXV, 15. Thoir aooonuts biivo boon vorifiod 
by modern travollors. 

Thts fonntniu is mentioned by StepbiiTi. Bys;. s. v- 
Naxos, and a similar iino by Pliny {Hist. Not, 'll, ciii, 
lOG) — in tlio island of Andros; Of. idom. XXXI, ii; and 
also Pbilostrat. Icon. T, 25. 

Tbo waters of tbo Plinsis, nocordirp to modern ao- 
oonnts, arc lead -coloured, iiOBseB.scd of a hoalinp virluo and 
bold ns saerod, perlmi)s boeiiuso they wore Iboupbt by tho 
ancients to bnvu sprnnp from tbo pntos of tbo morning 
sun, and tbnreforn to bavo formed tbn dividing lino be- 
tween day and nipbt. Arrian in tbo Peripl. I'out, Jivx., no 
doubt witb an uye to ibis passapo of Ktc'sins, says that 
tbo water of tho Pliasis if bept in certain voRselR acquired 
a pleasant vinous tasto. V. Hitter, Erdk. II. pp. 817 aiidblB. 
Oonf. Pliny^ (IT. N. II. ciii, IOC) who says that tho water of 
tho Lyncestis in Epirns is somewhat aoid, and intoxicates 
like wine those who drink it. 

See Prag. xii, below. 
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blaze, but by casting rubbish into it*'— and in 
like mannoi’, the volcanoes of JStna and of 
Prusa Icoc]) always burning.** 

11. He writes that in the middle of India 
are found tlui .swarthy men called P y g in i o s,*° 
who .spoak the same language us the other 
Indians. They are very diminutive, the tallest 
of them being but two enbits in height, while 
the majority arc only one and a half. They let 
their hair grow very long — down to their knees, 
and oven lower. They have the largest beards 
anywhere to ho seen, and when these have 
grown sufficiently long and coplon.s, they no 
longer wear clothing, but, instead, lot the hair of 
the head fall down their ■ backs far below the 
knee, while in front are their beards trailing 
down to their very feet. When their hair has 
thus thickly enveloped their whole body, they 
bind it round them with a zone, and so make it 
servo for a garment. Their privates are thick, 


*’ Conf. I'rajj:. xii, A. and B. Beaufort, an liiigliEili travel- 
ler, eoiifirms tliis statement. He reports tliat while travelling 
in tho regions nearest tlio country of the Phaselitan ho 
came upon a place where there was to ho soon an over-hurn- 
ing flamo which like tho tiro of a volcano was inextin- 
gnishablo. V. Benufort’u Gmamanw, p. 44. 

There ia a Pvuaa- in Bithynia and another in Myaia, 
each near a mountain. Strabo, (XII, p. 844 seejq.) men- 
tions both ; hut as ha says nothing of a voleanio niountain in 
connexion with eithei’, Baehr inclines to thinlc that the 
reforeneo ia to Prusa in the vicinity of Mount Olympus, for- 
merly called Cios, famous for miraculous fountains and 
things of that sort. 

** Conf. Homer, 11. Ill, 6j Aristot. ffisi. An. Till, IS 
and 14 ; -Philostrat. Vit. A^Uon. Ill, 47 ! Plin. 

Nat. Til, 2 ! Strabo, ffeoj. XT, i, 57 j Anlns Gellina, Noct. 
Att. IX, 4. 
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and so large that they depend even to their 
ancles, They are inoroovei’ sntthnosecl, and 
otherwise ill-favonrod. Their sheep are of tho 
size of our lanihs, and tlioir oxen and assos 
rather smaller than our innia, ■svliioli again aro 
a.s big as tlieir hor.soM and mules and other 
cattle. *“ Of tho Pygmies throe thousand men 
attend the Icing of tho Indiana, on aouount of 
their great skill in arcliury. Tlu'y are ominoutly 
just, find have tho .same lawa as the Indians- 
Thoy hunt harms and foxes not with dogs but 
with ravens and kites and crows and vultures.*' 
In their country is a lake eight hundred stadia 
in circumference, wliioh produces an oil like 
our own, If the wind be not blowing, this oil 
floats upon tho snrfiioe, and tho Pygmie,? going 
upon tho lake in little boats collect it from 
amiclsttho watons in small tubs (ovhoHutilwli] uRo.*“ 
They use also oil of sesamum'*® and nab oil, hut 
the lako-oiP* is the bosb. The lake has also li.sh. 
•/ 12. There is much silver in their part of 
tho eonntiy, and tho silvor-ininos though not 
deep aro deeper than, those in Baktria. Gold 
also is a product of India.''® It is not found 


Sco I’mg. xii, 0 . 

Seo Ii’riuf. xiii below. 

*“ Oont, Frag, xxvii. 

" Sgo Salmas, iiaerc. I’lin. p. td.'S-l; Sprongel, Hisinr, 
Hoian. Tol, 1, p. 79 j Beynier, de VUcnnomie publique des 
Persos, p. 2.S3 . 

** Antigon, o, 165, in JPro.g. xxvii, bolow. 

*“ On metals in India, see Ilooren, Asiat. Nai. vol. II, 

p. 268. 
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in rivers and waslied from the sands ttio’ Hkoj 
gold of tho rivor Paktolos, but is found on' 
thoBB many bigli-towering mountains wliicli 
aro iuliabitod by the 6 ri lllns/'' a race of four- 
footod birds, about as large as wolves, having 
legs and claws like those of the lion, and cover- 
ed all over the body with black foathcrs except 
only on the breast where they are red. On 
account of those birds tho gold with which the 
mountains abound is difficult l.o be got.> 

13. • The sheep and the goats of the Indians*’ 
are bigger than asses, and generally produce 
young by four and by six at a time. Tho tails 
grow to such a size that those of the dams must 
bo out offbofore the rams can get at them. India 
does not however prodixco tho pig, either the 
tamo sort or tho wild.*® Palm-trees and their 
dates are in India*® thrice the size of those in 
Babylon,"’ and we learn that there is a certain 
river flowing with honey out of a rook, like tho 
one wo have in our own country. 

.^14. The justice of the Indians, their devo- 
^ tion to their king and their contempt of death 

*0 Tpv^, in Persiatt giriften, means to gripe or 

seize and (_j girif oorresponcls well enough with 
Sec Frag, xiv, below, whore afuUor account of Iho gryphons 
is given. 

Soo Prag. xii, holow. 

See 3?rag. xv, below ; also Prag. xxix, T). Swine, wild 
and tame, are common enough now in India. 

“ Oouf. Palladius De Brachman, p. d. 

, Hcgardrag tho Babylonian palms, vld. Herodot. I, 
193 i and Diodor. II, 53. 

3 





arc tliomes on wliioh ho loves to expatiate.^ Ho 
notices a fountain having this poouliarity, that 
■when any ono draws water from it, tho 'water 
coagulates like cheeso, and should you thou 
detach from tho solid hxmp a piece weighing 
about three obols, and having triturated this, 
put the powder into common wator, ho to wliom 
you give this potion blabs ont whatever ho has 
done, for he becomes delirious, and i''avcs lilm a 
madman all that day.“ Tho king avails himself 
of this property 'when ho wishes to discovor tho 
guilt or innocence of accused persona. Who- 
ever incriminates himself when wniercjoing tho 
ordeal is sentenced to starve hi'msolf to death, 
while he who does not confess to any crimo is 
acquitted. 

1C. The Indians aro not afllictod with hcad- 
aclio, or toothache, or ophthalmia, nor liavo thoy 
inouthsoros or ulcers in any part of thoir body. 
Tho age to which thoy live is 120, 130, and 
150 years, though the -very old livo to 200. 

1 6. In their country is a serpent a span long, 
in appearance like tho most beautiful purplo with 
a head perfectly white hut without any teeth. 
The croainre is caught ou those very hot moun- 
tains whoso mines yield tho sardinc-siono. It 
does not sting, but on whatever part of tho body 
it casts its vomit, that place invariably pntrifies. 

Antigonua Caryat. Eistor. Mirab. 0. ICO ; Sotion, 0, 
17 ! Strabo, XVI, iv, 20. ™ Oonf. Frag, XT, G. 

** Arrian, Ind, 15, 12, and Frag, xxii, C. 

”* Sea Frag, xvii. 



If suspended by the tail, it emits two kinds of 
I)oison, ono like ambor which oozes from it 
whilo living, and the other black, which oozes 
from its carcaso. Should about a sesamo-seod’s 
bulk of the former bo administorcd to any one, 
he dies the instant he swallows it, for his brain 
rnns out through his nostrils. If the black sort 
bo given it inducos consmnption, but operates 
so slowly that death scarcely ensues in less than 
a year’s time.'”’ 

17. Ho mentions an Indian bird called 
the I)ikairo»,°° a name equivalent in Greek to 
SUatav (i.o. just). It is about the size of a 
partridge’s egg. It buries its dung under the 
earth to prevent its being found. Should it ha 
found notwithstanding, and should a person at 
morning tide swallow so mnoh of it as would 
about equal a grain of s^samnm, he falls into a 
deep unconscious sleep from which he never 
awakes, but dies at the going down of the 
sun.'” 

18. In tbo same country grows what is called 


Oonf. Frag. xvii. also Strabo, XT, i, .?/, where, quot- 
ing Megnstbonos, he speaks of flying serpents that let 
fall drops which raise putrid sores on the skin. 

AiVnipor : Tyohson oomparos the word with CJ 

di, good, Iho good principle, andj ^ har, doing, a participle 

of tho vorb m kerden ; tbo whole then means hene- 
factor, and might bo supposed to aUnda to tbo custom of 
the bird boro mentiouod. Bokkor roads SiKepov here. See 
Frag, xviii. 

For fuller parteoulass vide Bkag. wiii. 



the jPar&hon,'^^ a plant about tho size of Iho olive, 
fouTicl only in tho royal gardons, 2 >i’oducing 
neither flowornor fruit, but having' nujroly liftoeii 
roots, 'which grow down into tho oartli, and aro 
of considorablo thlokucss, tho very sloudcrost 
being about as thick as one’s arm. If a sitan’s 
length of this root bo taken, it attracts to itsolf 
all ohjoets brought near it — gold, silver, copiicr, 
stonos and all things oko except amber. K 
however a cubit’s length of it bo taken, it 
attracts lambs and birds, and it is in fact with 
this root that most kinds of birds aro caught. 
Should you wish to turn water solid, ovon a 
whole gallon of it, you have but to tllro^v into 
tho water not inoro than an obol’s woiglit of 
this root, and tho thing is done. Its elfoct is tho 
sarao upon wino which, -(vlicn oondonsod by It, 
can bo held in yonr hand like a pioce of wax, 
though it molts tho next clay. It is found bone- 
fioial in tho euro of howol disorders. 

19. Through India there flows a certain river, 
not of auy groat slzo, hut only about two stadia 
in breadth, called in tho Indian tongue Hy- 
p a r ]c h 0 s,“° winch means in Greek cjifitcou ttuptu 


JlaprjjBov (ill Apollonius •rrapiPos,) mny ho ocmiparud 
■with tho PerainnJ ^ tOar, weight, bnrtlioii, dver, 

hearing, drawing. This crmipavison however is rather 
dofootiva. — Tyclisoii. Soo Pnig. xix. 

Yjrapxo! •' Tychsou adiluoes tho Persian &ver, bring- 
ing, carrying, and fc7io?7t, good : fionsoqnontly iSrer- 

7Jios7i, bringing good, which exactly corresponds with tho 
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raayadli {i.e. the bearer of all things good). 
This river for thirty days in every year floats 
down amber, for in the upper part of its oonrso 
■wlioro it flows among the mountains there are 
said to bo trees overhanging its ciuTent which 
for thirty days at a particular season in evei’y 
year ooiltinne dropping tears like the ahnoiid-trce 
and the pine-treo and other trees. Those tears on 
dropping into the water harden into gam . The 
Indian name for the tree is aiptakhora,°° which 
means when rendered into Greek yXvnv, nSt {i.e. 
sweet). These trees then supply the Indians 
with their ambor.“^ Auduot only so hut they are 
said to yield also heri’ics, which grow in clusters 
like the grapes of the vino, and have stones as 
large as the filbert-nuts of Pontos.““ 

20. He writes that on the mountains just 
Spoken of there live men having head.s like 


flignilloation pointed out by Kttsiag. Wo miglit ulao com- 

A I . 

pavo bcrlclwsh, pfooil, bo that tho initial letter in 

vnapxos would Ijo motcly enphonio, hut then tho participle 
(pcfjciv woidd not ho o.vpi'osaod. Tho river is called by 
Pliny the Hypobarus, vido h’rag. xx. ^ 

00 tiiTTaxopa : Compare this with tho 'Porsian 
JJ^ slayieli/ilior, ‘agreeable to oat.’ Tho Porsians call an 
apricot ^!j sliifteh-reng, ‘ agrceahla colour.’ 

Pliny {TUnt. Nal. xxxvii. 3) hag ‘arboreg eas Apbylaoorag 
vocare,’ where tho word is disfigurod. — Tychson. 

Indin. however docs not produce amber, and the tree of 
whieli it is here said to be the gum, cannot bo satisfactorily 
identified. IJaohr quotes Pliny XII, ix, 19, ns a iiossaga of 
no small impnrtaneo for gettling tlio question. 

““ Pliny lllist. Nat. XV, xxii, Sd), explains why Pontic 
nuts ware ao ciilled. 
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tlio.sG of (logs, wlio -vveai' the shins of wild 
beasts, and do not use artiouliito spoecb, but 
bark like dogs, and tlius convorso so as to bo 
nn'doratood by eacb otiior."* Tlioy have larger 
teotb than dogs, and claws like tlioso of dogs, 
only larger and moro ronndud. They iuliabit 
the mountains, and oxtond as far as tlio river 
Indus. They aro swarthy, and liko all tho other 
.Indians extrotnoly ju.st men. With thes Indians 
they can hold iiitcrcour.se, for they understand 
what they say, though they cannot, ' it is truo, 
reply to them in words, still by barking and 
by making signs with their hands and their 
fingers liko the deaf and tho dumb, they can 
make tliomsolvos understood. They aro called 
by tlio Indians Kulyntrioi, whicb means in 
Greek KvwKff/iaXot“ (h c., dog-boadod). Tlioir 
food is raw flo.sh. Tlio whole tribo numbers 
not less than 120,000 men. 

\ '/2l. Near the sources of this rivor'"' there 
; grows a certain purple flower, which is used for 
dying pni'iilc, and is not inferior to tho Greek 
sort, but even imparts a far moro florid hue. 


Soo Praga. xxi and xxii. 

Tyoliaon compares tho word with tho Porsinn 

haleli or -wolf, and -T"” ser, tho lic.ail, i.e. Icolu, 

liser, 'wolf-headed.’ Another word moro exactly nusworing 
tho sound of tho Qroofc would bo KaViistcrin, tho supor- 
lativo of I'dlits, stupid, whioU would oonvort tho doghoad- 
ed pooplo into ‘ hhioldioads,’ hut this is not consonant with 
the translation of tho name. — ^Hoorou, Asiat. Nat. vol. II. 
p. 884. Vido Prags. ixi, zsii, sxsi. 

The Hyparldios. 



In iliG game par6s there is a wild insect about 
the size of a beetle, rod like cinnabar, with logs 
excessively long. It is as soft as tho worm called 
slcMevi and is found on tho trees which produce | 
amber, eating the fruits of those trees and | 
destroying them, as in Grecco tho wood-loutso i 
ravages the vine-trees. Tho Indiana grind j 
these insects to a powder and therewith dye such ! 
robes, tunics, and other vestments as they want 
to bo of a pnrplo hne.°'’ Their dye-stuffs are 
superior to thoao used by tbo Persians. V 
22. Tbo Kynokephaloi living on tbo 
mountains do not practise any of tbe arts but 
subsist by tbo produce of tho chase. They 
slaughter tbe prey, and roast tbe flesh in the 
sun. They rear ho wever great numhors of sheep 
and goats and asses. They drink tho milk of the 
sheep and the whey which is made therefrom. 
They cat morooverliho fruit of the Si^/takJwra — 
tho tree which produces amber, for it is sweet. 
They also dry this fruit, and pack it iu hampers 
as tbe Greeks do raisins.v Tbe same people 
construct rafts, and freight them with the 
hampers as well as with the flowers of the purple 
plant, after cleansing it, and with 260 talents 
weight of amber, and a like weight of the 
pigment which dyes purple, and 1000 talents 
more of amber. All this cargo, which is tho 

““ It is generally agreed that Iho ooehiiieal inseot is that 
to Tvliioh Ktesioa refers, Ihongli his description of it is not 
quite aocurate. For fuller particulars vide Frag, xxiii. 
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so.aflon’a produce, tliey convoy anminlly tis trihuie 
to tlio Kiiigortlioludifiiis. They take alsoaddi- 
tional quantities oC the same eemmoclitio.s iijrsale 
to tlio Intliaiis, from wliom tlioy rcieolvo in i;x- 
cliaiigo loavoa ol'brcad and [lour and cloi.Ii wliioli 
is madofroin a troe-grownstuir(cottoii).“' Tlioy 
soli also swords sncli as Llioyusoin Imuting wild 
boasts, and bows and javeliua, for iboy aro foil 
marksman both in Kliootiug witli tlio bow and 
in luu'liug tlie javelin. A,s they iubabit stoop 
and patliloHS mountains thoy cannot pos.sibly 
bo conquered in. war, and tbo king moreover 
once every five years sends tliom as proscuts 
300,000 arrows and as many javelins, 120,000 
sliields and 50,000 swords. 

28. TIioso K y n o k e p h a 1 0 i liavo no 
bouses blit live in caves. Tlioy bnnt wild ben.sLs 
with tbo bow and tlio spoar, and run so fast that 
they can overtake tbom in the cliaso. Tboir 
woman batbo once a month at the time of mcai- 
struation, and thou only. The mon do not batbo 
ah all, but merely wash tlieir bands. Tlirico a 
month, however, they anoint thomsolvos witli an 
oil made from milk,"® and wipe tliomBolvos with 
skins. Skins denuded of the hair, and mado 
thin and soft, constitute the dross both of 
the men and their wives. Tlieir richest mon 

Soa Larolior’s N’oto on Horodot. Ill, 47 ; Plin. Tfat. 
Sist. XIX, 1 ; and PraR. xxiv. 

““ BnMer; conf. Polymn. Stmteg. IV, 3, 83; cl. ako 
Feripl. JEr, Mar, § 41, whoro the same expression 
occurs. 



iowever use cotton raiment, but the number of 
sucb men is small. They have no bed but sleep on 
alitter of straw or leaves. That man is considered 
the richest who possesses most sheep, and in 
property of this sort consists all their wealth. 
Both men and women have, like dog's, tails 
above their buttocks but larger and more 
hairy.’® They copulate like quadrupeds in dog- 
fashion, and to copulate otherwise is thought 
shameful. They are just, and of all men are the 
longest-lived, attaining the age of 170, and some 
even of 200 years. 

2-1'. Beyond these again are other men who 
inhabit the country above the sources of the 
river, who are swarthy like the other Indians, 
do no work, and neither eat grain nor drink 
water, but rear a good many cows and goats 
and sheep, and drink their milk as their sole 
sustenance. Children arc born among them 
with the anus closed np, and the contents of the 
bowels are therefore voided, it is said, as urine, 
this being something like curds, though not 
at all thick but feculent. Wheu they drink milk 
in the morning and take another draught at 
noon, and then immediately after eat a certain 
sweet-tasted root of indigenous growth which is 
said to prevent milk from coagulating in the 

"O Cartius, VIIT, 9, 21. 

Conf. ITrag. i, seotion appended to § 38. Malbe-Brnn 
considered that this statement had reference to the Ouraiig- 
Ontang of the Island of Borneo, or perhaps of the Anda- 
man islands. 
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stomacli, Uiia root towards evening acts as an 
emetic, and they vomit up everything quite 
readily. 

26, Among the Indians, bo proceeds, there 
are wild asses as large as horses, sonio being 
even larger.’^ Their head is of a dark red 
colour, their eyes blue, and the rest of tbeir 
body white. They have a born on tboir foro- 
head, a cubit in length [the filings of this born, 
if given in a potion, are an antidote to poison- 
ous drugs]. This horn for about two palm- 
breadtba upwards from the base is of the purest 
white, where it tapers to a sharp point of a 
flaming crimson, and, in the middle, is black.’'® 
Those horns are made into drinking cups, and 
such as drink fi’om them are attacked neither 
by convulsions nor by the sacred di, sense 
(epilepsy). Hay, they are nob even affected by 
poisons, if either before or aftor swallowing 
them they drink from these cups wine, water, or 
anything else. While other assos moreover, 
whether wild or tame, and indeed all other 
Bolid-hoofod animalshave neither hucklc-hones,’" 
nor gall in the liver, these one-horned asses’* 
have both. Their huoklo-bono is the most 
beautiful of all I have ever seen, and is, in ap- 

Sea Frag. xxv. 

” Oonf. Bruce’s account (Travels, vol. V, p. 98) who 
describes its surface as of a reddish-brown . 

” ‘Aa-TpayaXovs, conf. Aristot. Hist. An. II, 2, 9. 

’* Tychsou thinks the rhinoceros is here meant, but the 
colour and other details do not quite agree with that 
animal. Heeren, As. Nat. vol. II, pp, 864 ff. 



pearauoe and size, like that of the ox. It is as 
heavy as lead, and of the colour of cinnabar” 
both on the Surface, and all throughout. It is 
exoeodingly fleet and strong, and no creature that 
pursues it, not even the horse, can overtake it. 

26. On first starting it scampers oJT some- 
what leisurely, but the longer it runs, it gallops 
faster and faster till the pace becomes most 
furious.” These animals therefore can only be 
caught at one particular time — that is when 
they lead out their little foals to the pastures 
in which they I'oam. They are then hemmed 
in on all sides hy a vast number of hunters 
mounted on horseback, and being unwilling 
to escape while leaving their young to perish, 
stand their ground and fight, and by butting 
with their horns and kicking and biting kill 
many horses and men. But they arc in the 
end taken, pierced to death with arrows and 
spears, for to take them alive is in no way 
possible. Their fle.sh being hitter” is unfit for 
food, and they are hunted merely for the sake 
of their horns and their huckle-bones.” 

27. Ho state.9 that there is bred in the 


That is, voimilicn. 

This is what Bruce relates of the rhinoceros. — Travels, 
Tol. V, pp. 97 and 106. 

” Bruce says it has a disaprroenhio ransky flavour. 

Of. Bras. and the aeoouul of the unicorn 

in Kosmas Indikopl. j conf. also Aristotle, fir Fart. Av . 
Ill, 2, and Hist, Anim. TI. 1; and also Philostrat. 
Vit. Apoll. Ill, 2 and 8. .SSlian’s account in the above 
Bvas. of the wild ass may he compared with his aooounl 
of the JKariasjn, — Ini, Ant., vol. VI, p. 128. 
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Indian river a worm” like in ajjpearanoe to that 
whicli is found iu tlm fig, but seven cubits more 
or loss in length, Avbilo its thiekness is such 
that a boj ton years old could hardly clasp it 
within the circuit of bis arms. These worms 
Imvo two teeth — an upper and a lowor, with 
which they aoizo and' dovour their prey, lir 
the daytime they remain in tlio mud at l;lio 
bottom of the river, but at night they conio 
ashore, and should they fall in with any prey 
as a cow or a camel, they seize it with their 
teeth, and having dragged it to the river, there 
devour it, Fpr catching this worm a largo hook is 
employed, to which a kid or a lamb is fastened 
by chains of iron. The worm being landed, the 
captoz’s liazig up ihs cjwon.se, azid phzcizig vessel.? 
underneath it leave it thn.s foz- thirty days. All 
this tiuzo oil drops from it, as znzich being gut 
as would fill ten Attic Icohjlai. A b the end of 
the thirty days they throw away tho worm, iizid 
preserving the oil they take it to tho kizig of 
the Iznlians, azid to him alone, for no subject is 
allowed to got a drop of it. This oil [like fire] 
sets everything ablaze over which it is poured ’ 
audit oozisumesziotalozie woodbntovezz aziimals. 
The flames cau be quenched only by throwing 
over them a gz'oat quantity of clay, and that of a 
thick consistency.®” 

See § 1, and I’rap'. xxvi. "" Of. li’rapr. xxvi, wlmro 
A?lian gives fuller particulars. A somewhat shnilar rroa- 
turo is mentioned by Pnlladinn (de Briichumi), 10) ns 
belonging to tho tiauges. He calls it tho Oduntotyrmnos, 



28. But again there are certain trees in 
India aa tall as the cedar or the cyin'eas, having 
leaves liko those of tlie date ijalm, only soruo- 
vvhat broader, but having no shoots sprouting 
from the stums. They produce a flower like the 
male laurel, but no fruit. In the Indian language | 
they are called harjjiou, hut iu Greek /ivpopaSa j 
(unguent-roses^’'). These trees are scarce. I 

Budir tWnlcfl this may he Ihe Cliotak (Pandanu 
odoivtimim), .Kuiila, or Kyiira. Eepar ding the word i'ar- 
pion Dr. Caldwell in the Introduction to Ins Pravlitian 
Qmmmar thus wi-itos : The oarlie.st Dravidia u word in 
Crook of which wo know the date is mpinov, ICtf'sius’s namo 
for cinuaiiion. ir(;rci(l' tu.s deseriiaw ciiiiiamon as the 
Kupcp^a, which 'WO, after the Phoonieians, call Y.ivvajiapov. 
Liddell and Smll, say "Uii.s word hoar.s n eiirimis likounss 
to its Arabic name herfal, Icirfah." This vcs<'inblancQ must, 

I think, be acoidniital, Boeing that Herodotus eonsiderod 
‘einniunon’ alone 03 a foreign word. TTio word mentioned 
by Kttsios seems how'ever to have a real reBi'iuhlanco to the 
Arahio word and also to a Dravidiaii one. Ktceias describes 
an odorous oil iiroduoed from an Indian tree having flowers 
like the laurel, which the Creeks called pvpopoSa, but 
■which in India, was callod Kapiriov. Prom Ktdaias’s do- 
sei'ii)timi(inakiug allowance for its e.vaggerations) it is evident 
that oinnamnn oil wa« meant, and in this oiiiuinii 'lA’ahl agrees. 
Urauius, a writer, quoted by Stephen of Dysaniinin, raentions 
KepiraBov na (inn of the productions of the Abasoni, the 
Arabian Abyssinicans, by wbinh wo are doubtless to under- 
stand, not so muoli tho products of their country ,as the 
arLicles in wliiob they traded. Prom tho connexion in 
which it is found Kepwatrou w()nld appear to he cinnamon, 
a.nd wo ean scnroely err in identifying it with harfat or 
more properly Idr/rih, one of tho names which onuiamon 
hna received iu Arabia. ,Somo Ai-ahinn scholars derive 
Icirfah from Icarafa ‘ deoortavit,’ but Mr. HnBSoun does 
not admit this derivation, and considers Icirfah a foreign 
■word. 'W e are thus brought back to Ktesias’s Kapmov, or tho 
Indian word whioh Kapmov represented. As this is a word 
of which we Itnow the antiquity, tho supposition that tho 
Greeks or tho Indians borrowed it from the Arabs is quite 
inadmissible. What then is the Indian word Ktesias referred 
to ? Not, as has been supposed, Itrmmdhu, tho Singhalese 
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Tlioro oozGS frotQ tliem an oil in drops, wljicli are 
wiped off from the stom with wool, from whiob 
they are afterwards wrung out and received into 
alabaster boxes of stooo. Tho oil is in colour of 
a faint red, and of a aomowliat thick consistency. 
Its smell is the sweetest in all tho world, and i.s 
said to diffuse itself to a distance of five stadia 
around. The privilege of posso.ssing this per- 
fume belongs only to tbe king and tbc members 
of the royal family. A present of it was sent 
by tbe king of tbc Indians to tho king of tbe Por- 
sians, and Ktdsias alleges that ho saw it himself, 
and that it was of such an exquisite fragrance 
as bo could not describe, and be know nothing 
wbereunto be could liken it. 

29. He .states that the choose and tho 
wines of the Indian.s are the swootc.st in tho 
world, adding that ho knew this from his own 
experience, since he had tasted both. 


name for oiunatiimi derived from the Sanskrit kurunfa, 
but tho Tamil- 'MaliV.vMtim word lcariij>pu or kdrjipn, e, g. 

■ ’ 111 of oinnnnum. Other fornis of 

■I ■ ■ hiruvn and IcaruvA, the last ot 

• form ill modora Tamil. Itheedo 
refers to this form of tliopvnrd when ho saya that “in hia 
time ill Malabar oils in liigli medical estimation wevo made 
from both tho root and tlio loavea of tho karua or wild 
eiimamon of that ooiiiil.ry-” TTiero are two nioanings of 
karu in Tamil-Malayfilain, ‘Idack,’ and 'pungent’, a.nd tho 
latter doubtless supplies us with tbee.'splanntion of karnppu 

‘cinnamon’ 1 have little doubt that tho Sanskrit 

karpi'ra, ‘camphor,’ is substiiutially tho samo as the Tamll- 
klalayf.lam kantppu, and Ktesiiia’s Kapninv, aoning that it 
does not seem to have any root in .Sanskrit and that 
camphor and cinnamon are nearly related. Tho camphor 
of commerce is from a cinnamon tree, tho cuiHpliura 
■officinariim. 
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30. There is a fountain’” among the Indians 

of a square shape and of about five ells in 
oircumfei’ence. The water lodges in a rock. 
The depth downward till you reach the water is 
three cubits and the depth of the water itself 
three orguiai. Herein the Indians of highest 
distinction bathe [both for purification and the 
averting of diseases] along with their wives and 
children ; they throw themselves into the well 
foot foremost, and when they leap in the water 
casts them up again, and not only does it throw 
uj) human beings to the surface, but it casta 
out upon dry land any kind of animal, whether 
living or dead, and in fact anything else that 
is cast into it except iron and silver and gold 
and copper, which all sink to the bottom. The 
water is intensely cold and sweet to drink. It 
make.s a loud bubbling noise like water boiling 
in a caldron. Its waters are a cure for 
leprosy, and scab.®" In the Indian tongue it 
is called BallacW^ and in Greek (i. e. 

useful). 

31. On those Indian mountains where the 
Indian reed grows, there is a race of men whose 
number i.s not less than 30,000, and whose wives 
bear offspring only once in their whole life- 
time. Their children have teeth of perfect 

Oonf. frag, xrsvii. 

Conf. Frag, xxvii. 

*** ^aladain Sank, means ^ giving strength’; and is ap- 
plied to a bnllock, ond a medical plant ? baladd is the 
PhysaUs fiexuosa, — Ep. ' 
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Avliiteneaa, both the upper set and the under, 
and the Lair both of thoir head and of their 
eyebrows is from their very in l’ancy quit e hoary, 
and this whether they bo boys or girls. Indeed 
every man among them till bo reaches his 
thirtieth year has all tho hair on his body white, 
but from, that time forward it begins to turn 
black, and by the time they are sixty, there is 
not a hair to bo seen upon them but what is 
black. These people, both men and women alike, 
have eight fingers on each hand, and eight toes 
on each foot. They are a very warlike people, 
and five thousand of them armed with bows 
and spears follow the banners of tho King of 
the Indians. Their car.s, ho says, are so large 
that they cover tlioir ai'ms as far as tho elborvs 
while at the same time they cover all ilio back 
and the one oar tonebes the othor.®“ 

32. There is in Elhiopia an animal called 
properly tho KrohoUas, hut vulgarly tho Kyiio- 
lyjcos. It is of prodigious strength, and is said 
to iraitato the human voice, and by night to 
call out men by their names, and when they 
come forth at their call, to fall upon them and 
devour them. This animal has the courage of 
the lion, the speed of the horse, a,nd tho strength 
of the bull, and cannot he encountered success- 


For an account of tho ynrions fabulona Indian races 
mentioned by the classical writers, and for their identifi- 
cation with the races mentioned in Sanskrit writings, boo 
Ind. Ant,, vol. VI, pp. 133-188, and footnotes. 


n, 
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fully witli ■weapons of steel.®® In Euboea about 
Klialkis the slieop bavo no gall,®’ aixd tlioir tlesli 
ia so exti'cmoly bitter that clogs even will not 
eat it, They say also that in the parts boj'ond 
tlio Maurusi.'iu Straits®® rain falls m tho sum- 
mer-time, while tho saiuo regions aro in winter- 
time scorched -with heat. In the country of tho 
Eyoniaus®® there is, according to hi.s account, a 
certain fountain, Avliicli instead of water has 
springs of oil — this oil being used by the peojjle 
ill tho neighbourhood for all kinds of food. In 
tho region also called II eta dr id a there is 
anotlior fountain, this being at no gi-oat distance 
from the sea, At midnight it swells with the 
utmost violence, and in receding casts forth fish 
upon dry land in such quantities that tho people 
of the placo cannot gather them, and are obliged 
to leave them lying rotting on the ground. 

33. Ktesias thus writing and romancing 
profo.sses that his narrative is all perfect truth, 

liogaviliiigthf' Ki'oVolfa, a sort iiC Invaia, viilo Diudor. 
in, .at; Ai\iiW,ilid. rVat. Vf[, 22; Wiay. 7/. jV. VIII, 
31 ; JJr Jlrsthi: IU,p.22;!. Oonf. Hueyeh. s. li. 

voe. i Hvni'n’s 'J'l'nivls, toI. V, p. 113. 

C'linf. Tlieoplir. II. Vhnt. XX, 18, and Arist. Hist. 
/!)l. 1,27. 

Mnvfiovirlav TrrXwr — niidorBlniid of tho Pillars of 
Hamdes. IVo ha-vo ManiosioB in I’liuy, /list. Nat. V, 2; 
Strnho, 6Vny. XVU, iii, 2. 

’Er Twr Kiioiw'co/ appaavB to ho omvnpt. Wa 
might flnggcst Cio in Myaia. Tho saiiio thing i.s 1 old of 
tho fountnin eV 2imlvc,v X^PI at tho city livTttrrparov 
thus coimuonly for MurtVrparor (Aiitigon. Mirai. Ifi4). 
Conf. also Ari.stot. Jilir. ausc. e. 123. 

““ This seotion is found only in the MS. of Miininli and 
perhaps does not belong to Ktesias. 

5 


# 



and, to assnro ns of Uiis, asseverates that lie 
has recorded nothing hnfc wliat ho cLihor saw 
with his own eyes, or loaviiod from the testi- 
mony of crodiblo oyo-rviLnesses. llo adds iiioro- 
ovor that ho has loft umiotiood iiuuiy tilings far 
moro marvollons than any he has rolai.ed, lost, any 
onowho had not a jirQvionshnowiodgeoJ'tliefacts 
might look upon him as an annut si-oiy-irillor. 

d'ho”' SdroK®“ and the niiiive.s of (Ippor 
India are said to ho men oC lingo siatHro, so 
that among thorn are fonnd some who are HI 
ouhits in height and who also live till they aro 
abovo 200 years old. There aro besides soino- 
whorc in the river called the tUiitfe*’® mtni of a 
hrnte-liko appearnneo who have a hide Ukoihat 
of a rhinocoro.shoiiig ipii/o inipeia ions io diirls,”'^ 
while in India iiseJf in (lie cenfrid ]iai (s of fin 
island of the ocean the iiduihiiaid.s are said to 
havo tails of extraordinary length snoli as 
satyrs aro represonted wilh in 2 >ictures,°“ 

JhtAfi. IT. 

From Arrian, Aiudi. Book V. 4, 2. 

And Kte.sitt.s (if any ono considers liim a 
competent antliorily) (i.s.^erts lhai the dishaneo 
from the Olio bank of llio Indus to tlio otlior 
where tho stream is narrowest is 40 stadia, and 

This fragment in the iffunicli MS, forma a part of tho 
ISth Section of tho tc-rt of Fliotios. 

““ Of. Luo.ian MVierot. c. S. 

'll' Var, loot. — fiaitres. 

”* Cf, Ptolemy, Gnoy. VII, iii, 'wharo tho aamo worila 
aro used. 

Gf. samo ohaptor of same Book p. 178. 
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wliGi'o it is widest, so much oven as 100 stadia, 
though its bi’eadth in general is the mean be- 
twouu tliose two extremes. 

li’ilAG. III. 

Striiljo, Qcuri. Book XV. 

From this we can sec how greatly the 
opinions of the othcr.s differ, Kt&sias asserting 
that India is not loss than all the rest of Asia, 
and Ouesikritos that, &c. 

From tlio IiitUka of Arriau, 30. 

Ktesias the Knidian states that India is 
equal to the I'eat of Asia, but ho is wrong. 

Ficui. IV. 

iEliiin, F»c KuL Aiiim. Book XVII, 29. 
■/When tlio Xing of tho Indians goes on a 
campaign, one hundred thousand war-elcphaiit.s 
go on hefuro him, whilo three thousand more, 
that are of superior size and strength, mai'ch, 
I am told, behind liim, the.se being trained to 
demolish tho walls of the enemy. >( This they 
s efCcel by rushing ngninst them at the King’s 
signal, and throwing them down by the over- 
whelming force with which they iiross their 
breasts against ibem. Ktesias reports this 
from hearsay, but adds that with his own eyos 
ho had seen elephants tear up palm trees, roots 
and all, with like furious violence ; and this they 
do wlieuevor they are iustigaled to the act 
by tboir drivers,”” 

Conf. Dloclor. II., 17 ; Stral)o, XV, I, dl ff. ; Curtins, 
Vin, 9, 17 ; Xosmos ludikopluiistos, XI, ii. 330 . 


# 
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Pkag. V. 

(A) Ai’Motlo, De Qener. Anim. tl, 2. 

Wliai Ktosiaa Jius said vogardiiig tlio seed of 
tiio clopliaut is ])laiiily false, ft)i> Jio assoi'is lliaii 
wlioii dry ib turns liard so as to liecoino liko 
amkor; and tliis it does not.”’'' 

(B) Prom tlio bcotio, towards tlio caul of tho Orel Book 
of his History of AiUniaU-. 

WJiat Ktesias lias -vn-iLten regarding tlio seed 
of tlio olcpliaiit is false. 

(C) yPlian, JJe Animal. XVI, 2. 

Cocks [in India] arc of iniruenso size, and 
ilieir crests are not red like tlio crests of oiir 
own cocks, but many-lined, liko a floral garland ; 
tlicir rump foatliers are neither curved nor 
wrcatliod, Init broad, and tbeso they trail after 
them, in tlio way tlio ])eaeock drags ii is tuilvdicn 
lie does not make it .stand erect. Tiie foatliers 
of tlio Indian cocks aro jiartly golden, and 
partly of a gleaming azoi’o like tlie sinaragdus 
stone.”® 

Fuao. VT. 

(A) AEliau, P(i Animal. Nul. XVI, ill. 

Ktfisias in bis aeeoiint of India say.s that tlio 
people called the Kynaniolgoi roar many 
dogs as big as the Ilyrkaiiia-n breed, and tlii.s 
Knidian writer tells ns also why tliey keeji so 
many dog.s, and tins is tbo mason : From tlio 
time of tbe summer solstice o-a to mid-wintor 

Kttsiafl; however, probably roforml to the matter 
which issuerl from tho orifice in tho temples. 

A kind of pheasant is meant — tholwpeynnioaiop/iop. 


c 
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tliey are inuessautly attacked by lierds of wild 
oxen, coming like a swarm of boos or a fliglit 
of angry wasps, only tliat tlio oxoii ai>c more 
nninorous by far. They are ferocious withal 
and prondly dciiant, and butt most wieioiisly 
with tlioir liorics. The K y u a m o 1 g o i, unable 
to withstand tlicni otlierwi.so, lot loose tlioir 
dogs ujirai thciii, nhich are bi'od for this o.X23ross 
pui'iiose, and these dogs easilj' OTorjjowcr the 
oxen and worry them to death. Thou come 
tliG musters, and approjiriato to their own use 
sueli jjarls of tlio eui'eaxes aa tlicy deem lit for 
food, but they aci. apart for their dog's all the 
rest, and gratitude prompts llieni to give this 
shai'o cheerfully. During the season whon 
they nro'lot't unmolested by the oxtm, they 
employ their dogs iu huiiliug other auimala. 
They milk the bitoJios, and this is why thoy 
arc called KjTiamolgoi (dng-milkcrs) . d’hoy 
drink this milk just as we drink that of the 
shcop or the goat. 

(11) Polydoukfe (Pollux), Onomaalic, V, 5, 41, p, 497. 

The Kyuamolgoi arc dog.s living about 
the lakes in the south of India ami subsisting 
upon cows’ milk. They are attacked in the 
hot season by the oxen of India, hut they fight 
these as.sailants and overcome them, as Ki&ius 
relates.’"’ 


“® Couf . Ditnl, 111. 31 ; MojrastlionoR in Strabo, XV, 
37 ; Plia. Hist. Kal. VII, 2 ; CurtiuR, IX, i. 31. 
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(B) ^liatt, De Animal. Hal. IV, 32. 

It ii3 wortk wliilo iL'anuiig' vdnifc like are tke 
cattle of till) JiicliauH. Tlieir yiiate and tluiir 
filioep arc, fnmi wJiiit [ liear, ])i;fgor tluui the 
biggest asses, aiiiltliey produce i'oui'yoinig ones 
at a time, iUid never fovve)' than three. I'lie tails 
of the .sliei^p I'eaeli, ilowii to their leet, and the 
tails of the gnais are so long that they alincmt 
touch tile grouml. The Khe[tliei'(lK cut olT tlie 
tails oE the.so ewes that are good for lii'cedhig 
to let them bo mounted by the rams, and lhe.so 
tails yield an oil whieh. is squeozed. out from 
their fat. They cut also tho tails of the rams, 
and having oxtractod the fat, sew them up 
again so carefully that no trace of Lho incision 
is afterwards scon. 

¥it.ut. VII. 

I’zfltiieH, Cliil. VII, V. 73!), from lho Tliird Book of tlio 
’Apu/iiKtor of UniuiuH. 

If any one tluuhs that tho size of tho Arahiau 
rood.s has beoTi cxaggei-atcd, who, asks Tzet/.es, 
would believe what Ki.6sias Bays of the Ttidiau 
reeds — that they ai'O two arrjuiai in breiidth, and 
that a coujile of eargo-hoids eoixhl be made from 
a single joint of one of thc.so i'eed.s.^°“ 

Fkao. VIIL 

Aristotle, Dc Hint. Anim. II, 1. 

Wo animals of these siJecios have a double 
row of teeth, though, if we are to. behove 

Conf. Pliny, Hint. Hat. XVI. 3G ; VII, 2; Thoo- 
phrast. riani. Mist, IX. 11; Horodot. III. 98; Strabo, 
XV, 21, 
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Ktfisias, iliere is one exccpLion to the rule, for 
ho asHcrts that the Indian beast called the 
MartiHiora has a triple row of tooth in oticli of 
its jaws. He doKcribes the auiiiial as being 
equal in size to the lion, which it also roseniblos 
in its claws and in having shaggy liau’, though 
ii.s face and its cars are like those of a human 
being. Its eyes arc bhie and its hair is of the 
colour of cinnabar. Its tail, which resembles 
that of the land scorpion, coutain.s the sting, and 
is furnished with a growth of prickles which it 
has the power of discharging li/co sha fts shat f row 
a boa!. It.s voice is like the sound of the pipe 
and the trmn[ieL blended together. It runs fast, 
being as nimble as a doer. It is very ferocious 
and has a g]'cat avidity for human flesh. 

Feag. IX. 

PaiiHaiiian (Boiol. IX. xxi. 4) quoting Et^sius, thus 
dosoribes the satuo animaj. 

The animal mcnitionod by Ktesias in his 
Indika, called by the Inilians the Ararlilclwra, 
but by the Greeks, it is said, avBpocfdyav (man- 
eater) is, I am convinced, the tiger. It is de- 
scribed a.s having three row'S of teeth in each of 
its jaws and as having stings at the end of its 
tail, w'herowith it tlofcnds itself against its 
assailants whether fighting at close quarters or 
at a distance. In the latter ease it shoots its 
stings clean away from its tail like shafts shot 
from a bow-string. 






i. e. vermilion. 
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[TIir riuliaiis appear to vie to liav^o aoccptofl 
tliia accoiuii, wliii-li is luit true, liiroiigh ilieir 
cxccstiivo dmid ol.‘ tliis ei’oatiii'u.J 

X. 

riiiiy, It. N. VIIT, 21 (al. 30.) 

Eiiwiaa Mtiiios iliat tlio iiiiimal -wliicli. ho calls 
tlic IthirlikJiora is i'tiniul fmioug llicso pcnplo 
[tlio JikU.'wih or ridlior i,lio j\c'i]iiii]iiitijn]. 
Accordiiiy; to liis (U‘.scvi]itioii, it: lam a triple row 
oX teetli, ranged togoUiev like ilio teeth ol! a 
comb ; its Xaco and its ears are lilco tlioso of a 
liutnaii being, while its eyes arc blue and its 
hair of a blood-vcd colour. It has the body of 
a lieu and its tail is armed with stings, wilJi 
wlilcli it Biiule.s like the scorpion. Its voico 
is iik'o the eonuniiiglcd sound of the pific and 
the triiiupet. Ji 3-ims very fast, anil is very 
fond uf human ile.sh. > 

Fhao. XI. 

ITrom iGlian, Da Animal. IV. 21 ; rnspoctinpf llio Indian 
Miirlikliora. 

In India is Xonnd a, wild aiunia] called in the 
native tongno tlio Marliklutra. It l.s oi' great 
strength ami ferocity, being aiiout as higfisa 
lion, of a red colour like oinnidwr, and covered 
with shaggy hair like a dog. Its Xaco, however, 
ia not bestial, but rcsoniblea that of a human 
being. It has hoth in the upper and the lower 
jaw a dorrhle row of teeth which are extremely 
sharp at the points and larger than the canine. 



Its oars in tlieir conformation are like tiie 
human, hut they are larger and covered with 
shaggy hair. Its eyes also are like the human, 
and of a hlue colour. It has the feet and the claws 
of a lion, but its tail, which may be more than 
a cubit long, is not only furnished at the tip 
with a scorpion’s sting bub is armed on both 
sides with a row of stings. With the sting at 
the tip it smites any one who comes near it, and 
kills him therewidi instantaneously, but if it is 
pursued it uses the side stings, discharging 
them like arrows against the pursuer, whom it 
can hit even though he be at a good distance 
O.S. When it fights, Iiaving tbe enemy in front, 
it bends the tail upward, hut when, like the 
Saldans, it fights wliilei'etreaiing, it straightens 
it out to the fullest length. The stings, which 
are a foot long and as slender as a rush (or a 
fine tlu’ead), kill every animal they hit, with 
the exception of the elephant only. Ktfisias 
says that he had been assured by tbe Indians 
tliat those stings that are expended in fighting 
are replaced by a growth of new ones as if to 
porpotuato this accursed plague. Its favourite 
food, according to the same author, is human 
flesh, and to satisfy this Inst, it kills a great many 
men, caring not to spring from its ambush 
upon a solitary traveller, but rather upon a hand 
of two or three for which it is singly more than 
a match. All the beasts of tbe forest yield to 
its prowess, save only the lion, which it is im- 
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potent to subduo. That it loves above all 
tilings to gorgo itself with liumau flosli, is 
clearly shown by its namo — for the Indian 
word MarWwra means man-eater — and it has 
its name from this particular habit. It runs 
with all the nimbloncss of a deor. Tho Indiana 
hunt the young ones hofoi’o the stings appear 
on their tails, and break tho tails ihe3nHolvc.s 
in pieces on the rocks to prevent stings grow- 
ing upon them. Its voice has a most striking 
resemblance to the sound of a trumpet. KtC’sias 
says that he had seen in Persia one of these 
animals, which had been sent from India as a 
gift to the Persian king. Such are tho pecu- 
liarities of tho Mai’tikhora as described by 
Ktesias, and if any one thinks this Knidian 
vniier a competent authority on such subjects, 
he must bo content with the account which ho 
has given. 

Pbag. XII. 

(A) Antigonos, Krai. Nar. Qomj. Hist. o. 183. 

He says that Kt&ias gives an account of an 
undying fire burning, on Mount Chimaora 
in tho country of tho Phas^litai. Should 
tho flame be cast into water, this but sets it 
into a greater blaze, and so if you wish to put 
it out you must cast some solid substance 
into it. 

(B) Pliny, ifisi. Nat. II, 100. 

Mount Chimaera in Phasfilis is vol- 
canic, and burns night and day with a perpetual 


I 
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flame. According to Kteaias the Knidian, the 
fii’O is aiigmentod by water, but extinguished 
by earth or liay,’'°‘’ 

C. iElian, Be Anim. XVI. 87. 

Among the Indian Psylloi (who are so 
called to distinguish them from tho Libyan 
Psylloi) the horses arc no bigger than rams, 
while tho sheep look as small as lambs. The 
asses are likewise coiTospondingly small and 
BO are tho mules and the oxen, and in short all 
cattle of whatoTor kind.^“* 

Pkao. XIII. 

TElian, Nal. An. IV, 2G. 

Hares and foxes are hunted by tho Indians 
in tho raannor folloiving. They do not require 
dogs for the puiqoose, but taldng the young of 
eagles, of ravens and of kites, they rear and 
train them to pursue those animals by subject- 
ing them to this course of instraction. Taking 
a pet hare and a tame fox, they fasten on to 
each a gobbet of flesh, and then making them 
run away, at tho same time dismiss the bii’ds to 
give them instant chase, and catch the alluring 
bait. Tho birds eagerly qoursuo, and catching 
up either the hare or the fox, pounce upon the 
flesh, with which they are allowed to glut their 
maw in recompense for their activity in having 

Conf. Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 109, and Beaufort’s 
Tratiols. 

Foeno, for which perhaps ^ino should ho road. 

Soo Frag. XV. From this it appears that Ktteas 
calls the same race both Psylli and Pygmies. 
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captoecl it. Wlien they have thus become 
adepts in hunting, they are taken oiit to pur- 
sue mountain Iiarcs and wild foxes, when, on 
sighting tho quarry, they at once give it chaso 
in hope of earning the customary dainty, and 
having quickly caught itbring it to thoii' masters, 
as Ktfisias acquaints us. Prom tho same 
source wo further learn that the entrails of 
tho quarry aro given them instead of tho goh- 
bets of flesh to which they had been formerly 
treated. 

'PRAG. XIV. 

, (A) Mioa NaL Anim. IV, 27. 

Tho gryphon, an Indian animal, is, so far as I 
can learn, four-footed like tho lion and has 
claws of enormous strength closely resembling 
his. It is desorihod as having feathers on its 
back, and these black, wliile tho breast feathers 
aro red and those of tho wing white. Accord- 
ing to KtSsias its neck is vai’iogatod with 
feathers of a bright blue ; its beak is like an 
eagle’s ; and its head like tho rcprescutationa 
which artists give of it in paintings and sculp- 
tures. Its eyes are said to bo fiery rod, and it 
builds its nost upon the mountains, and, ns it 
is impossible to catch thes'o birds when full 
grown, they aro caught when quite young. The 
^ Baktrianswho are next neighbours to tho 
Indians give out that these birds guard the gold ' 
found in the regions whieh they haunt, and 
that they dig it out of the ground and build 
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thoir nests with it, and that the Indians carry 
of£ as much of it as falls to the ground. The 
Indians however deny that tho gryphons guard 
the gold, alleging, what I think is highly 
prohahlo, that gold is a thing gryphons have no 
use for ; hut they admit that when these birds 
sec them coming to gather the gold, they hocomo 
alarmed for their young and attack the in- 
truders. Hor do they resist man only, hut h easts 
of whatever kind, gaining an easy victory over 
all except only the elephant and the lion, for 
which they arc no match. The gryphons, then, 
being so formidable, the natives of these 
countries go not to gather gold m tho day time, 
but sot out under cover of night when they are 
least likely to bo delected. Now the auriferous 
region which the gryphons inhabit is a fright- 
ful desert, and those who make a raid upon 
tho gold, select a moonless night, and set out 
armed, the expedition being a thousand or even 
two thousand strong. They take with them 
mattocks for digging the gold and sacks in 
which to carry it away. If they are unobserved by 
the gryphons they have a double share of good 
luck, for they not only escape with their lives 
butbear a freight of gold in triumph homo, where, 
the metal having been purified by those who 
are skilful in smelting ores, they are recom- 
pensed with overflowing wealth for all the 


Perhaps tho Dosort of Gobi. 


0 
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liazards of the enterprise. Should they on 
the other hand ho detected in the act of 
theft, certain death would he their fate. I 
have learned by enquiry that they do not 
return lunno till after an ahsoneo of throe or 
four years. 

Fbaq. XV. 

(A) JElmii, Nat. An. XVI, 37. 
t--'' It is said that neither the wild nor the tamo 
swine is foinid in India, arid that tho IndianB so 
much ahhor the flesh of this animal that tlioy 
would as soon taste human flesh as taste pork, ,^c 
(B) .®lian, Be Nat, Anim, III, 4. 

Tho following also aro •peculiarities in tlio 
nature of animals. Tho swine, according to 
Etfisias, wliothor rvild or tamo, is not found in 
India, and he somowhoro stales that Indian 
sheep have tails a cubit in Iwoadtli. 

(C) Ariat., NeMisl. Jnim. VIII, 28. 

In India, as Ktdsias, a writer not to ho de- 
pended on, tolls us, tho swiuo is not found cither 
wild or tamo. 

[Thoauinialsofthatcountry however which aro 
hloodlossand tho.so that lie in holes aro all largo.] 

(D) Piilladius, Be Srarhman, p. G, 

For the swine of the Thchuid, on account of 
the excessive heat, is no longer -found either in 
the parts of India or of iEthiopia. 


jo« gajno is related from ASliim by PWlo, Be animall. 

propriett. 2, pp. 15 seq. ; oonf. Herodot. III. 116 j IV. 
13, 27. Baehr has a vary long note on tlia gryphons. 


/r 





(E) Pallad., De Brack., p. 4. 

Ib (India) lias also palms and the largest of 
nuts, tho Indian as weU as the small nut which 
is aromatic. 

(F) Antig. Mirah. Nar. IGO. 

Ktfisias, he says, informs us that in iEtliiopia 
thero is a foimtain whose waters ai’o rod like 
cinnabar, and make those who drink them mad. 

(G) From tlio work of SttiGn. 

Ktosias relates that in ^Ethiopia thoro is a 
fountain of water resembling cinnabar m colour 
which deprives those who drink it of their 
reason, so that they confess all tho misdeeds 
which they have secretly committed. 

(H) Pliny, XXXI, 2. 

In drinking this water dne moderation must 
be observed lest it make you mad like those 
persons who drink of that red fountain in 
iSthiopia whereof Ktfisias writes. 

(I) Mioliaol. Apostol. Proverb, XX, 6.’'” 

A siuinc among the roses, a proverb applied 
by Kratfls to tho intractable and uneducated. 
Ktllsias assorts that the swine is not bred in 
India, either the wild or the tame kind, and he 
somewhere mentions that the sheep have tails 
a cubit in breadth. , 

Feag. XVI. 

Pliny, Sist. Nat. XVII, 2. 

Oncsikritus says that in those parts of India 
where no shadows are cast there are men who 
aro 5 cubits and 2 palms in stature and who 


This is given as frag. 29 by Lion, but not by Miillor. 



live 130 years without hocoming old, for if 
they dio then they are cut ofl: as it wei’O in 
inid-life. Kratos of Pergamus calls the Indians 
who lire ovor a hundred yoai’s Gymnotao, hut 
many writers call thorn Makrobii. Ktesias 
asserts that a tribe of them called Paudarao 
inhabiting the valleys live for 200 years, and 
have in their youth white hair, wliicli turns 
black when they grow old. 

Pbag. XVII. 

/. iEIiou, Nai. An. IV, 36. 

^^ritera on India inform ns that that county 
produces many drags, and is astonishingly pro- 
lific of those plants that yield them. Many of 
those drugs are medicinal and euro snake-bites, 
which arc so dangerous to life, but others are 
deleterious and q^uiekly destroy life.'. A Among 
these may bo I’ockoncd the poison of a parti- 
cular kmd of serpent, one which to appearance 
is about a span long. Its colour is imrjfio of 
the deepest dye, but not on the head, which . 
80 far fromheing purple, is extraordinarily white, 
whiter even than snow or than milk. It k 
found in thoso parts of India which arc most 
scorched by the sun. It has no tooth, and does 
not at all incline to bite, and honco one would 
think it to ho of a tame and gentle nature, but 
nevertheless, wherever it casts its vomit, bo it 
Upon the limb of a man or of a boast, nothing 
can prevent the whole of that limb from morti- 
fying. It is sought after for the sake of this 
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poison, and is, -wlien caught, suspended from a 
tree by the tail, so that the head may look doTvn- 
ward to the ground. Below its mouth they 
place a casket made of brass, to receive the 
drops of poison as they fall. The matter thus 
discharged condenses and becomes a solid mass 
which might bo mistaken for the gum which 
oozes from the almond-trce. When the snake is 
dead the vessel is replaced by another, which 
is also of brass, for the carcase then discharges 
a serous humour like water, which, after being 
allowed to stand for tlmee days, takes also a solid 
form. The two masses diScr from each other 
in ooloui', the one being jet-black and the other 
the colour of amber. If you take of the latter 
no more than what would equal the bulk of a 
sesame seed, and administer this to one either 
in his food or his drink, he is first of all seized 
with violent spasms, and Ms eyes in the next 
place become distorted, and his brain, forcing its 
way through his nostiils, runs out, when death 
ensues after a short but sharp agony. If a 
smaller dose is taken, death does not imme- 
diately ensue, but docs so eventually. The 
black poison, agaii^ which has oozed from the 
snake when dead, operates but slowly, for if ono 
swallows the same bulk of it as of the other, it 
corrupts Ms blood and he falls into a consump- 
tion, of which ho dies in a year’s time. Many, 
however, survive for two years, dying inch 
by inch. 

7 



Fiaa. XVIII. 

Da Nat. An. IV, 41. 

Tliero is a species of Indiiui bird of very 
dimimitivo size wliicli may bo ilius dcsoribod. 
It builds its nests oji Iiigh ami precipitous moun- 
tains, and is about as big as a partridgo egg, 
and of a bright red colour like realgar. The 
Indians call it bi tbeir tongue dihaiwn, and tlio 
Greeks ill theirs, as I am informed, dikaion (1. c. 
just). Its dung has a jioouliar property, for if 
a quantity of it no bigger than a grain of millet 
be di.ssolved into apotion, it would bo enough to 
Idll a man by the fall of evening. But the 
death that comes thereby resembles a sleeji, 
and is most pleasant witbal and paiig]os.s, being 
like tliat death which the pools are wont to call 
lusimalus (liin])-rc]ii.x:ing) and abWchros (easy), 
for such a death is paiidos.s, and i.s Llierefoi'o to 
thosG who wish to bo rid of life, tbo sweetest 
of all deaths. The Indians accordingly sparo 
no pains to procure this substaneo, whicli they 
regard as a genuine anodyne for all human 
ills. Honco it is included among the costly 
presents sent by the king of tho Indians to 
the Persian king, by whom it is prized more 
than aught else, and wlio trca.'iuro.s it up as a 
sure deforico in case of uocossity against ills 
that are past all other remedy. Xo one in all 
Persia possesses it save only tho king himself 
and tho king’s mother. Let us here then 
compare this Indian drug with the Egyptian 



so as to determine wln’cli is superior. The 
Egyptian -wo saw, had the effect throughout 
the day it -was tahon of restraining and chock- 
ing tears, whcroa.s the Indian induced an 
unending oblivion of all ills. The fonner was 
tho gift of a woman, and the latter the gift of 
a bird, or rather of Nature, which, through the 
agency of this bird, uufettora man from the 
slorne.st bondage. And the Indians, they say, 
are happy in the possession of tins, since they 
can by its means whenever they please, escape 
from their prison-house here below. 

PUAG. XIX. 

Apollouioa (Dyskolos), Hint. Mirah, XVII. 

Ktesias says that in Eidia is found a tree 
called t]\a paryhon. This draws to itself every- 
thing that comes near, as gold, silver, tin, copper 
and all other motals. Nay, it oven attracts 
sparrows when they alight in its neighbourhood. 
Should it bo of large size, it would attract oven 
goats and sheep and similar animals. 

Peag. XX. 


rUny, Hid. Nat. XXXVII, 2. 


Ktfisias says that in India is a rivei’, the 
Hypobarus, and that the meaning of its name 
is the hearer of all good things. It flows from the 
north into the Eastern Ocean near a mountain 
well-wooded with trees that produce amber. 
These trees arc called aphytaeorae, a name which 


means lusuious sweetness. 
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Frao. XXL 
TzoUCn, Ohil. VII, V, 714. 

KtOsias .says tliat in .India arc tlio trees that 
liroduoG amhor, and the men called the ICyno- 
keplialoi, irho, according to his account, are 
very just men living hy produce of the chase. 

Fra.0. XXII. 

Pliny, mn. Nat. VII, 2. 

On many mountains (of India) is found a 
race of men with heads like those of dogs, •vvho 
are dressed with the skins of wild heasts, who 
hai’k iu stead of speaking, and who, being armed 
with claws, live by hunting and fowling. Ktfisias 
says that in his time the number of these men 
was 120,000. 

Fbao. XXIIT. 

Mian, IV, 4C. 

Among the Indians are found certain insoets 
about the .size of l)ectle.s a-jid of a colour so red 
that at first sight one might mistake them for 
cinnabar. Their legs are of extraordinary 
length and soft to the touch. They grow 
npon the trees which produce amher, and sub- 
sist upon their fruit. The Indians collect them 
for the sake of tho purple dyo, which they 
yield when crushed. Thip dye is used for 
i tinting with purple not only their outer and 
I their under-garments, but also any other sub- 
j stance where a purple line is required. Rohes 
1 tinted with this purple are sent to the Persian 
king, for the Indian purple is thought by the 
i Persiaus to he marvellously beautiful and far 
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fiiiporior to tlieii’ own. This we learn from 
Kidsias, who says well, for this dye is in fact 
deopor and more brilliant than tho renowned 
Lydian ptirplo. 

In that part of India where the beetles 
(sdi/flrlpoi) are met with, live the Kynolcephaloi, 
who arc so called from tlicir being like dogs in 
the shape of their head and in their general 
appearance. In other respects, however, they 
resemble manldnd, and go about clad in the 
skins of wild beasts. They are moreover very 
jnst, and do no sort of injury to any man. 
They cannot speak, but utter a kind of howl. 
NotwiLlisLanding this they comprohciid the 
language of the Indians. They subsistupon wild 
animals, which their great fleotness of foot en- 
ables them to capture with the utmost ease. 
Having killed the prey theycutit into pieces, and 
roast it by the heat of the sun and not by fire. 
Tliey keep goats however and sheep, whose milk 
supplies them with drink, as tho chase with food. 
I have mentioned them among the brutes, and 
with good reason, for they do not possess arti- 
culate and intelligible speech like manldnd,^°® 
Fbaq. XXIV. 

Servius tho Commenfator on Yirgil ; JSneii, I, v, G63. 

Acaniho — i. e. with a flexible twig in imita- 
tion of which a robe is artificially adorned 

““ Herodotus montionB Kynokoplmloi in Africa {IV, 
192) i oonf. Diodor. HI, 34 ; Augustine, 0. D. XVI, 8 ; 
Aristot. Hist. Anim. 11, 8 ; , Strabo, XVI, iv, IS ; Philost. 
Fit. AjJoUon. VI, 1. 



and fl'roiig'hk Varins makes tkis statomejil. 
j Ktosiaa says that tliei’e arc {.fees ia India whiuli 
grow wool. 

Fiiao. XXV. 

(A) iEliau, Mid. An. IV, t<2. 

I have aacQi'taiiiod by oiupivy thaL wild 
asRcs avo foirad in India as big as Iiovhoh. Tlio 
animal is oniii’oly wbito, oxcojifc about tboliead, 
wliicli is of a reddish colour, while the eye 
gleams with aztirc. It lias a horn upon its 
forehead about a cubit and a half long. This 
horn is white at the base, crimson at tbo tip, and 
j jet black in tlio middle. These particoloured 
■ horns are used, I understand, as drinking cups 
' by tbo Indians, not indeed by people of all 
ranks, but only by the magnates, wlio rim 
them at iulcvTals with circlets of gold just 
' as they ■^vould adorn with bracelets the arm of 
, some beautiful statue. Tliey say that whoever 
driidca out of this liom is protected against all 
incnrablo diseases, for ho can neither bo soixiud 
by convulsions nor by what is called tho sacred 
disease (epilcp.sy),^”” and neither can ho bo cut 
off by poison ; nay if before drinking from it he 
should have swallowed anything deleterious, ho 
vomits this, and escapes scatheless from all ill 
efiects, and while, as has been believed, all 
other asses, wherever found, and whether wild 
or tame, and even all. solid-hoofed animals, have 
neither a huckle-bone (da-rpayaXos) nor a gall in 


Of. Herod. Ill, 33. 
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the liver, the Indian horned asses have according 
to Ktfisias both a hnckle-hone and a gall in 
the liver. The hucklo-honcs arc said to be black, 
not only on the surface but all throughout as 
maybe proved by breaking one to pieces. They 
arc fleeter not only than other asses but even 
than horses and doer. On first starting they luin 
leism’oly, but th.ey gradually strengthen their 
pace, and then to overtake them, is, to nse a 
poetic ex 2 n’ession, the unattainable {rti ’aKlxr]Ta)}^° 
When the dams have brought forth and begin to 
lead out their young ones to the pastures, the 
males are in close attendance, and guard their 
offsiu’ing with devoted care. They roam about 
in tlie most desolate tracts of tbe Indian plain, 
and when the hunters come to attack them, they 
relegate their foals, being as yet but young and 
tender, to graze in the rear, while in front they 
fight to defend them. Their mode of attack is 
to oliargo the horsemen, using the horn as the 
weapon of assault, and this is so powerful, that 
nothing can with.sland the blow it gives, but 
yields and snaps in two, or is perhaps shivered 
to pieces aud^ spoiled for further use. They 
sometimes oven fall u25on the horses, and so 
cruelly rip up then’ sides with the horn that 
their very entrails gush out. The riders, it 
may well be imagined, dread to oncountor them 
at close C 2 uartcrs, since the penalty of axeproach- 


Used by Homer. 
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ing them is a iniseraHo death both to man and 
horse. And not only do tliay butt, but they 
also kick most viciously and bite ; and their bito 
is much to be dreaded, for they tear away all 
the fl-csh they grasp Avith their tooth. Ik is 
accox’dingly impossible to take them alive iC 
they bo full-grown ; and hence they must bo 
despatched with such missiles as the spear or 
the arrow. This done, the Indians clos2')oil thorn 
of their boms, rvluch they oi-nament in the 
manner already described. The flesh is so very 
bitter that the Indians cannot use it for food. 

(B) iEIian, m, 41. 

India, he saj's, produces unicorn horses and 
breeds likoAvise unicorn asses; Drinking cups 
are made from those horns. Should one Avlio 
plots against another’s life put a deadly poison 
into these cups no harm is done to the man 
who drinks tlierefrom. The horn of tho horse 
and the ass, it Avould appear, is an antidote 
against evil. 

Feao. XXVI. 

jlSlian, Mit. An. V, 3. 

The river Indus has no living creature in 
it except, they ,say, tho SkdWx, a kind of Avorm 
which to ap]Aearance is vciy ^ike the Avorms that 
are generated and niu’tured in trees, It dilfovs 
however in size, being in general seven cubits in 
length and of sAich a thickness that a child of 


" Gonf. iEIian. Ill, 41; XVI, 20; Aristot. be yard. 
Anim. Ill, 2 ; Philogtrat. Vit.A^cll. Ill, 2. 
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ten could scarcely clasp it round in his arms. 
It has a single tooth in each 6f its jaws, quadran- 
gular in shape and above four feet long. These 
teeth are so strong that they tear in pieces with 
ease whatever they clutch, he it a stone or be 
it a beast, whether wild or tame. In the day- 
time these worms remain hidden at the bottom 
of the river, wallowing with delight in its mud 
and sediment, but by night they come ashore 
in search of prey, and whatever animal they 
pounce upon — horse, cow, or ass, they chag down 
to the bottom of tlie river, where they devour it 
limb by limb, all except the entrails. Shouldthey 
be pressed by hunger they come ashore even in 
the daytime, and should a camel then or a cow 
come to the brink of the river to quench its 
thirst, they creep stealthily up to it, and having 
•with a violent spring secured their victim by 
fastening their fangs in its upper lip, they drag 
it by sheer force into the water, where they make 
a sumptuous repast of it. The hide of the sIcoUti 
is two finger-breadths thick. The natives have 
devised the following method for catching it. To 
a hook of great strength and thickness they 
attach an iron, chain, which they hind with a 
rope made of a b?oad piece of white cotton. 
Then they wvaj) wool round the hook and the 
rope, to prevent them being gnawed through by 
tbe worm, and having baited the hook with a 
kid, the line is thereupon lowered into the 
stream. As many as thirty men, each of whom 
B 
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is equipped ■with, a sword and a spoar fitted 
wifcli a tliong, liold on to the rope, having also 
stout cudgels of cornel lying ready to hand, in 
case it should be necessary to foil the monster 
with blows. As soon asit ishooked and swallows 
the bait, it is hauled ashore and despatched by 
the flshormon, who suspend its carcase till it has 
been exposed for 30 days to the boat of tlio 
snn. An oil all this time oozes out from it, and 
falls by drops into earthen vessels. A single 
worm yields ten liotulid (abont five pints) . The 
vessels having been sealed up, the oil is des- 
patched to the king of the Indians, for no one 
else is allowed to have so much as one drop of 
it. The rest of the carcase is useless. Now this 
oil possesses this singular virtue, that if you 
wish to burn to ashes a pile of any kind of wood, 
you liaA^o only to ijour upon it half a pint of tho 
oil, and it ignites without your ajiplying a 
spark of fire to Idndlc it, whilo if it i.s a man or a 
beast you want to bum, youpoour out the oil, and 
in an instant tho victim is consumed. By moans 
of this oil also tho king of the Indians, it is 
said, captures hostile cities without tho help of 
rams or to.studos or other siege apparatus, for 
he has merely to set them oh. firo with tho oil, 
and they fall into his hands. How he pwoceods 
is this. Having filled with tho oil a certain 
number of earthen vessels which hold each 
abont half a pint, he closes up their mouths, and 
aims them at the uppermost parts' of the gates ; 
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and if they strike iliere and break, ike oil inina 
down tke woodwork, wrapping it in flames 
wkick cannot be put out, but witk iusatiable 
fury burn tke enemy, anna and all. The only 
way to smotkor and extiiiguisk tins fire is to 
cast rubbish into it. This account is given by 
Kt63ias tlie Knidian. 

Fhao. XXVII. 

(A) I’rom Antigonoa, Mirah. Nar. Oong. Hist. 165. 

It is said that Ktosias mentions certain lakes in 
India, one of wMck, like tko lakes in Sicily and 
Media made overytking that was oast into it 
sink down [float] except gold, copper, andiron. 
Moreover, should anything fall into it aslant, it is 
thrown iqi standing erect. It is said to ctu’o tke 
di,sease called tko white leprosy. Another lake 
at certain seasons yields an oil which is found 
floating on tke surface. 

(B) from S6t,i6u in scaltorotl passages wliera he relates 
marvels about rivers, fonntainB and lakes. 

There is a fountain in India wkick throws / 
out upon its banks as if shot from on engine those 
who divo into its waters, as Ktosias rolates.^^* 

(C) Strabo, Qeog. XVI, 4. 

Ktflsias the Knidian mentions a fountain 
which discharges ,^ito the sea water of a red 
colour and full of minium (red-lead). 

Fkag. XXVIII. 

Pliny, ffisf. Nat. XXXI, 2. 

Ktdsias records tliat in India is a pool of 

““ Conf. Aristot. Mir. Ausc. o. 122; Plin, Hist, Nat. 
II, 103. 





water called S i d e''® in which nothing will float, 
but everything sinks to the bottom, 
l'’EA.a. XXTX. 

(A) Antigonoa, Mirdb, Nar. Cong, IBst. o. 182. 

Ktbains montiona the water which falls from 
a rock in Armenia, and which caata out black 
flsh which cau.se the death of the cater. 

(B) Pliny, Mist. Mai. XXXI, 2. 

Ktfisias wiitos that in Armenia there is a 
fountain with black fish which, if taken asfood, 
produce instantaneous death, and I hoard tho 
same said of tho Dandbe, that where it rises, 
the same kind of black fish is found in it till 
you come to a fountain adjoinmg its channel, 
and that this fountain is thei’ofore commonly 
believed to be tho head of the river. They 
tell the same thing of tho Fymijh’s pool in 
Lydia. 

Fkao. XXX. 

(A) Tzotzfe, 0?dl VII, T, 638. 

This Sltylax (of Karyanda) writes other such 
stories by tho myriads, stories of one-eyed men, 
and of men that sleep in their oars, and 
thousands of other wonderful creatm-es, all which 
he speaks of as really existing, and not fictitious ; 
but for my part, as I have nf>ver mot with any 
of them, I do not believe in them, although there 
are multitudes, such as Ktasias, Jamboulos, 


Isidor. Origg, xiii, 13 ; Oon[. Antjgon. o. 161 ; 
Diodorus, 11, 36, 7 j Arrian, Xnd. a. 6 j Strabo, XV, i, 
38 ; and Ind. Ani. vol. V, pp. 333, KA and vol. VI, 
pp. 121, 130. 
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H^sigonos, E.li6ginos, who not only helieyo 
that these, hat tliat still greater monstrosities, 
are to he found in the world. 

(B) Pliny, Sist. Nat. VII, 2. 

And he affirms tliat there is a tribe of Indians 
whose women hear offspring once only in their 
lifetime, and whose hair turns white in the 
very childhood, He mentions also a race of 
men called Monoscoli (onc-logged), who, though 
they had hut a single leg, could hop upon it 
with wonderful agility, and that they were 
also called Sciopodac, because that when they 
lay on their back in very hot weather, they 
shaded themselves from the sun with their feet. 
They lived not very far from the Troglodytes 
(cave-dwellers). To the west of these, he adds, 
lived men ivithout a neck, and who had their 
eyes placed in then- shoulclcjrs. 

(C) From the same. 

According to Kt&ias the Indian people which 
is called Pan do re and occupies the valleys, 
live for 200 years; and have in early youth 
hoary hair which turns black as they become 
old. There is a people on the other hand 
whose life-timo does not exceed forty years. 
They aro next nei^hours to the Makrobii, and 
their women produce offspring once only. Aga- 
tharchidds asserts the same, and adds that they 
live upon locusts and are fleet of foot. [To 
these KHtarchus gave the name of M a n d i, 
and Megasthenes reckons the number of their 



villages at 300. Tlieir women bear cliildren 
when they are seven years old, and they are 
in their old ago at forty.] 

Fn,U4. XXXI. 

QolliiiH, Nort. AUic. IX. o, 'Ji. 

When wo wore returning from Greece into 
Italy, and had made onr way to Brundusiiim, 
and having disembarked, woi’o wnlldiig abou fc 
in that famou.s seaport whieb Ennius, using a 
somewhat far-fotehod but sullicioutly well- 
knmvn word, called tlio fortunate (pme^as), 
we saw a numbor of bundles of books lying 
exposed for sale. I lost not a moment, but 
pounced with, the utmost avidity upon those 
books. How, they wero all in Greek and full 
of wonders and fables — containing relation, s of 
things unlioard of and incredible, l:iit written 
by arrthnrs of no small authority — Arisleas of 
Prooonn6sos and Isigonos of Xioaea, and Kt6- 
sias, and OnGsikritoa and Polystephanos and 
Hogesias. The volumes tliemsolvos liowovor 
were musty with accumulated mould, and their 
whole condition and appearance showed that 
they wore going fast to decay. I wont up to 
the stall however, and enquired the price.s, and 
being induced by the wonderful and unexpect- 
ed cheapness, I bought a great lot of the books 
for a few coppers ; and occupied myself for the 
next two days in glancing ovei’ the contents. 
As I read I made some extracts, noting the 
wonderful stories which none of onr writers 


have as yet aimed at composing, and inter- 
sporsing thorn with these comments of my 
own, so that whoever reads these hooks may 
not bo found quite a novico in stories of tho 
sort like one '^^dlo lias never even heard of 
thorn heforo. [Qcllius now goes on to record 
many particulars regarding tho Skythians, Ari- 
inaspiaiis, Saur'omatao and oihors of whom 
Pliny has written at length in his Natural 
History. These particulars have been evident- 
ly extracted from the Indika of Ktesias and 
Qvo hero subjoined] : — “ On the mountains of 
India are men who have tho heads of dogs, and 
bark, and who live by hunting and fowling. 
Thoro are besides in tho remotest regions of 
the liJast other strange creatures — men who are 
called Monocoli (ono-loggcd), who runhoiqhng 
iipon their one leg with wonderful agility j 
othc-u'S wlio have no necks but have eyes in their 
shoulders.” All unbounded however is his as- 
tonishment on his learning from these writers 
about a race of men in tho uttermost parts of 
India having shaggy bodies and plumage like 
that of birds, who live not upon food, but on 
tho perfume of flower’s inhaled through tho nos- 
trils. Not far from^liese live tho Pygmies, the 
tallest of whom do not exceed feet. Tho hooks 
contained these and many similar absurd stories, 
and as we perused thorn we felt how wearisome 
a task it is to read worthless books which 
conduce neither to adorn nor to improve life. 



Fkag. XXXII. 

Frag. IV. From Athemiios, lib. X. [o. 9.]“‘ 
y Ktesias says that in India the king is notallow- 
‘ ed to make kimsolf drniik, but tiiat the Persian 
king is allowed to do so on one particular day 
— tliat on wkick saci'iiico is olfored to Mithras. 

Piuo. XXXIII. 

Tzetzta. Oliil. YIIT, y, 987."' 

Herodotus, Dioddros, Ktdsias and all others 
agree that the Happy Arabia, like the Indian 
land, is most odorilorous, exhales a spicy fra- 
grance, so that the very soil of the formor, and 
the stones of the latter, if cut, enait a delicious 
perfume, while the people there, when made 
languid and faint by the rich odoui’s, recover 
fi’om the stupor by inhaling the smoke of certain 
bones and horns and strong-smelling substances. 

Frag. XXXV. 

Luoian, Ver. Mist. I. 3."“ 

V Ktfisias the son of Ktesiokhos, the Knidian, 
wrote about India and its inhabitants what ho 
neither himself saw nor heard from the report 
of others. K 

Frag. XXXVI. 

Strabo, Geoff. I. 2."^’ 

Theopompos professes in express terms that in 
his history he will toll fables better than such as 
have been related by Herodotus, andKt63ias and 
Hellanikos and those who wrote about India. 

"* Miillor places this as frag. 55 of tbo Persiea. 

Muller places this omong the fragments of the Peri- 
phts or Periegesis. 

This belongs to the life of Et&ias j oonf. Muller, p. 8. 

This is Lion's 49thfrag.,but oan hardly be regarded 
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LASSEN’S EEVIEW 
OE THE JIEPORTS OP ICTjSsiAS 
CONCERNING INDIA.* 

In proceeding to examine the reports oon- 
eierning Indian matters wiiich yet survive from 
tliQ work ofivtcsias, I call to mind wliat I previously 
remarked) that on account of the unsatisfactory 
fitato in which we possess tho fragments, as well 
as on account of the predilection of tho author 
for tho marvollous, it is dilRcult to separate what 
is exaggerated from what is true, and to give a 
V satisfactory e.xplanation of his statements, while 
further, I have shown in several examples that his 
descriptions, as far as they have been examined, 
have boon found to be truoin material points, though 
they cannot be absolved from the reproach that tho 
facts have been purposely disfigured by being 
magnifiod. In judging of his work, two especial 
points are to bo taken into account. The first is, 
that* 1 io resided at tho Court of Artaxorxds 
M n S m 0 11 as his physician, and thereby enjoyed 
the best opportunity of questioning tlio Persians 
about all the information they bad acquired re- 
garding India. Ho could question oven Indians 
themselves about their native country, because ba 
testifies that ho liad»seen such men, these being 
white, i.B. Aryans.* The second is that tho 
extract from his work was made by a Byzantine 
of far later date, the Patriarch P h o t i u s, who 


* Translatod from his Ind. AUerthum. vol. II, pp. 641 S. 
2nd edition, ISf-l 

’ Otesiae, Fragm, ed. C. Muller, p. 81a. 

9 
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lived about the middle of the ninth century of our 
fflra, and 'who had such a predilection for the 
■wonderful iind did the -work so negligently, that it 
can offer no suitable scale whereby to meusuro the 
true value of tho original. Most of the c,(uotatinns, 
besides, concern the fabulous Indian races and tho 
wonderful products of tlio country. Eegarding 
BOYoral of his' statements tho advancing knowledg'o 
of Indian archfuology lias sufficed to show tJiat 
4 they had not Ijocu invented by tho autlioi', but that 
they originated in ffetions current among the 
Indians. Accordingly, the accusations of menda- 
city heaped upon him by the ancients, with refer- 
ence to his book on India, have been generally 
withdrawn ; but it would be going too far to 
absolve him entirely from lying, although in most 
cases his corruptions of tho trutli originuto in his 
desire to toll unlicard of stories. 

He composed his work, which consisted ol' one 
book, al’U'v his return to his own country in the 
year 1308 B.C,,'’ but lioiv long afterwards cannot bo 
■ determined. Ho did not consult ITerodotiis or any 
other of his predecessor.s.yWliother his coin- 
cidence -with Skylax about tho I’abulous peoples is a 
plagiarism is dubious.'*’ llcsidcs what I shall pre- 
sently have to say about his Indian reports, it 
will sulllce to niontion only what is of essontinl 
importance, as it would be unmitable in this placo 
to enter into detailed roscarchc.s on as yet un- 
explainable ropoi’ts, while, ns regards the fabulous 
nations, it will suffice to point out their Indian 
origin. 

’ Muller, p. 16. 

‘ Sohwnnbeok’s Megasth, Ini., p. 8. 





According to Ktdsias, India was not smaller than 
all the rest ol Asia” — which is a palpable exaggera- 
tion. Like Herodotus he considered the Indians 
to be the greatest of nations and the outermost, 
hoyond whom there lived no 011161 ’.° Of tho Indian 
rivers he knows strictly speaking only tho Indus, 
for it must remain undecided whether tho Hypar- 
khos he tho Ganges.' As the Persians liad ob- 
taijied exact information only of the Indus region, 
we must expect to find that his more accurate 
communications have I’eferonco to that region 
exclusively. Of the former rivci’ he assumed the 
breadth where it was smallest at forty, and where 
it was widest at one hundred stadia, while in 
most parts it was a mean between those two 
extremes.® Those figures are, however, without 
doubt excessive, but one need 'not be snrpri.sed 
thereat, since at that time no measurement had 
been made. On the other hand it is correctly 
stated that it flows thrmigh the mountains as 
well as through the plains." Of tho Indian sea 
Ivtdsias had learned that it is larger than tho 
Grecian, Init it must he considered as an invention 
that to the depth of four finger breadths, the sur- 
face is so hot that fish on that account do not 
approach it, but live in tho deep below. 

It must also be ascribed to fiction that in India 
the sun appears ttn times larger than iu other 
countries, and that the heat there is so powerful 
thal it suffocates many persons ; that there are 
neither stojuns nor rain in India, but that the 


“ ITr.a!!. iil. " frag, i, 1 , 2 . 

’ Lassen, Ind. AH. vol. 11, p. 568. 

“ Prag. U audj, 1. " I’rag. i. 6. 
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connbvy fs watered by the rirer; there are on the 
odlior baud violent hurricanes which carry away 
everything that stands in their ennrsed® The 
last remark may ho conaidoi'ed ns corroet, but 
the aaaortion tiiat India bus no rain is on the 
contrary false, for it is known to possess rogiiliir 
rainy seasons, whereby tho soil is watered. Tlie 
Indus region is inundated by the rivor only in tho 
Delta and, to a slight oxtont, in the ipiper conntry, 
whilo in tho north nndor tho mountains it has 
heavy rains, and lower down is not unvisited by 
slight showers. On the other hand, it is correctly 
remarked that in most parts of India tho sun 
at his rising brings coolness, while during the rest 
of tho day he cansos vehement hoat,^* 

His statements about tho precious stones have 
already been elucidated.^’ Concerning tlic iron 
taken from tho liottom of a well, of which iron 
swords wore manufactured possos.sing tlie propen’ty 
of tiiniiug olfliail, cloiid.s and lightning, I have 
already remarked that they wore probably lightning 
conductors. As to tlio motbod of obtaining it there 
is no information, but there is someliow gold was 
obtained.^'’' Every year a spring filled itself with 
fluid gold which was drawn from it hi ono liundrod 
eartlicn pitchers. It wa.s necessary that they 
■ should be of clay, because tho gold aftorward.s 
congealed, and the pitnhors <diad to bo broken 
in order to gob it out. The spring was quadran- 
gular, eleven ells in circumroronco, and about two> 
yards deep. Each pitcher contained one talent of 
gold. The sense of this passage can only be that 






Frap;. i, 2, 6, 8. 
« Frag, i, and 2. 


" Frag, i, 8. 
“ Frag, i, 4. 
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auriferous ores were melted, and that the gold 
ohtainodfrom them was drawn out hi a' fluid state. 
That there was a spring, must be a misapprehen- 
sion, and we must imagine instead that there was 
a cistern iDrepared to receive the gold, As a 
pitcher need not be very large to contain one 
talent (which is only somewhat more than flfty- 
throQ pounds) of gold, this particular may be oou- 
sidered as correct, hut no stress need be placed 
on the statement that this operation was repeated 
every year. If tliis supposition is right, it follows 
that the Indians know how to extract gold from 
the ore by melting. 

Of the gold it is said also, that it is not obtained 
from rivor.s by washing, (which, however, is a mis- 
take), but that it was mot with on mountains that 
stretched far away, and was there guarded by 
griffins.^* This, as has already boon remarked, is 
the fiction which had reached the oars of Ktdsias, 
whereas according to tho account given by others 
it was dug out of the ground by the ants. Of 
silver-mines, it is said that there arc many of 
them, although not as deep as those in Baktriana. 
This agrees with tho reality, hecanse in India 
silver nunes scorn to occur only in Udayapdra 
in Ajmtr: on tho other hand Badakshan, in the 
upper Oxus valley, is rich in silver. “ His report 
would accordingly ^fer to a more eastern country 
than the Indus region. 

On the seal-ring, Pantarha, which is said to have 
had the property when thrown into the .water of 
attracting other seal-rings and precious stones, so 




Frag, i» 12. 

“ Tale’s Marco Polo, yol. I, p. 166 j Gaihay, p. 696. 
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that they becamo connected with each other, the 
remark may suOice that an altogether satisfactory 
Bolntion of this story does not scorn to have beon 
foniid.^“ It must also ho lott nndocidod what wa 
are to niidorstaiid by the dlaklron (atnbnr) which 
during thirty days of tho year exuded liko sweat 
fromtho trees on tho mountains into the river 
Hy pa rich os, and which turned hard in its 
waters.^' Of tliis much only can wo Ijo certain, 
that it was a gum exuding from trees, of wliich 
tliero are sovei'al kinds in India, especially towards 
the east — the likeliest ciuartor wherein to seek for 
this river. 

The mention of this tree leads us to the reports 
concerning Indian plants, and tho products of the 
vegetable kingdom. Tho trees producing the oil 
called Karpion Imve boon already treated of,^“ 
Of the Indian palms it is said tliat thoir fruits, 
which arc called nuts, are three times as largo as 
tho Baljylonian.'" It is evident that it was sorao 
other tlian tho date-palm, and was no doubt tho 
ooooa-palm, which has a nut of tho siso indicated. 

Of the Indian reed Ktdsias has reported that it 
grows in tlio mountain regions on the Indu.s, and 
is so thick that two mon with outstretohod hands 
cannot span it round, and that it is as high as tho 
mast of a large ship,“° Tins report agroo.s witli 
that of Herodotus, only that ih gives a more o.xact 
description, which may bo con.sidorod as true, sinco 
the bamboo can grow to tho height of sixty feet, 

Ib’ag. ii. and note. 

” Frag. i. 1 B, and note. 

Lassen, bid. Alt., vol. II, p. B64. 

Frag, i, 13, and xv. 

“ Frag, i, 6, and yii. 
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and may bo two feet in diameter. Ktesias was 
tlie iirab who brought to notice that there are mala 
and female reeds ; that the latter only had ii pith, 
and the former none ; and that tho former were 
more strong and compact, and tho latter broader, 
lie mentiona also tlio fact that small boats were 
mado of thorn, which could hold not more than three 
men, provided, a,9 ia probable, this statement really 
does belong to hiin.“^ 

Tho o.vprossion, garments proditml hy trees, can 
only mean cotton garments.i” Ivtosias has witliout 
'■ doubt stated that the Indians from preference use 
oil of sesame, and it can only bo the fault of the 
author of the extract if tho use of thus oil, together 
with tlmt of the oil expressed from nuts, is ascribed 
to tho pygmies.’”' His other statements with re- 
gard to the obtaining of oils arc evidently fictions.** 
Among those products of the exuberant fancy of the 
Indians, there may hero he appropriately mentioned 
•the story that those living near the Indus obtained a 
kind of oil from the worms living in that river, said 
to haveposHcssudthoproperty of setting every thing 
on fire. Some havo supposed from this that the 
ancient Indians wore acquainted with fire-arms, ““ 
but tlio report must on tho contrary be used to show 
that poetical ideas peculiar to the Indians had 
already in the time of Ktosias become known to the 
Persians. There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
report of Ktdsias now in question is the coiTuption 
of the ancient Indian idea that the possession of 

Plin. Hist. Nni. XVII, 3. 

““ Fra?, i, 22, aad xxiv. 

“ Pra.g. i, 11. 

Frag, i, 1 1, and xxuii, &a. 

** P. von Bohlen, AUes hidden, vol, II, p. 64 
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snpGrna6ural arras, wkicli they might at timoa 
entrust to mortals, was ono of tlio spocki preroga- 
tives of the gods.’“ Tho worship of snakes waa 
particularly curront in tho north-woatoru frontier 
countries, to which the report of Ktoaias rogiirrl- 
ing tho oil spociiilly rolatos. It will acoordingly 
ho a fire-vvoapoii lout to man by ono of the aorpout- 
gods then worshipped, but which was reprosoiitod 
to Ktfiaiiia as ono that really oxistod. 

I’or tho sake of continuity of subject, I have 
anticipated what is tobe remarked about the reports 
of Kfcdsias couocrniiig Indian animals. Of tho 
prodiiots of tha vegetable kingdom ho had mon- 
tionod a vary eioeat wine,®® by which expression 
probably must bo uudorstood only an intoxicating 
liquor prepared from sugar aird palm-juice, since wo 
know that grapo.s do not grow in India. Lastly, 
aoeording to our author, there o.xistuil also a tree 
Parihoij, or Pwyhns, whicli was fomnl only in tho 
gardoiis of tho king, tho root whoroof attracted' 
evorybliing to itself, such ns motals, and birds 
also, and sheep; birds for tho most part being 
caught by it. The root served also as a modioino 
agaiust bowel disordora.®" Wibb this conception 
may bo suitably compared that of divining-rods, by 
the aid whoroof motals were sought to bo discovor- 
ed. What Indian tree is meant is nob certain. 

Whoever is aware of tho gr^at vogotablo riches 
of India cannot fail to remark that tho reports of 
Kbfisias conooniing thorn are oxtromoly scanty. 


Lasson, Ind, AU. vol. I, p. 074, n. 1. 
Laasen, vol. II, p. 408. 

Frag, i, 29. 

Frag, i, 18, and xix. 



Possibly tlio roason for this defoot may be partly 
that tlio regions best known, to the Persians, and 
nonsequGutly i,o him, are leas rich in vegetable 
products than those of inner India, but the prin- 
oi[ml reason is to be sought in tho negligence 
and inoompleteuoss of the whole extract, wherein 
tho various subjects follow o,ach other without a 
proper connexion, as well as in tho circnnistance 
that quotations from his book are by accident 
pretty copious on some subjects and not on others. 
Thna the extracts ai’e meagre which describe 
ordinary things, whereas about tho extraordinary, 
niueh richer extracts have come down to us. 
Accordingly we cannot absolve tho classic writers 
who have preserved for tas passages from the 
■work of KtSsias from the rcpi’oach of having 
solootoid precisely those that relate what is extra- 
ordinary and wonderful. 

This reproach attaches also to his statements 
about Indian animals— some of those most valued 
Sind praised by the Indians, as cows and lions, are 
not even mentioned in tho extracts, but on the 
contrary those only that are oxtruordinary and 
fictitious. It can scaixely bo denied that Ktesias 
treated of the former. About other animals he had 
been misinformed. The knowledge of tho Indian, 
animal kingdom vphich was communicated by him 
to his countrymen 4s doubly significant for the 
history of zoology. Firstly, it is certain that 
Aristotle, tho founder of this science, had made use 
of his reports about Indian animals, and his book 
therefore contributed, though but slightly, to the 
materials whereon that eminent genius founded 
his observations. Secondly, through him several 
10 
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Indian animaTs first became known to tbe (Jreelcs, 
and he has therefore co-operatod so far to pro- 
pagate zoological kuowledgo among his conntry- 
mon. To ro2)rosent this addition to science is the 
business of zoology; for a histoi’y of Greek know- 
lodgo about India it is sufficient to oiminerato the 
animals which ho has montioned— an exception 
being allowable only when an animal through some 
real or imaginary peculiarity appears pro-enatinonb 
over others, or when tho foi’m of the roju'esenta* 
tion ie characteristic of tho way the author views 
things. 

Ooncorniug the animal most romarkable' to 
foreigners on account of its size, docility and 
multifarious uses, the elephant I mean, he had been 
misled by tho Persians into making tho exaggerat- 
ed statomont that in war the king of tho Indian® 
was preceded by one hundred tliousand of them, 
whilst throe tboosaud of tho strongest and most 
valiant followed him.“ It can just as little bo 
true that these animals were used to demolish the 
Walls of hostile towns. On the other liand, he 
truthfully reports what ho had seen with his own 
eyes, that in Babylon, elephants pulled irp palm- 
trees, roots and all. Ho is the first Grook who 
montioned tho peculiarity of the female elephants 
that when they wore in heat a strongly smelling 
fluid issued out from an orifice in llioir tomples.°^ 
Of tho parrots he remai-ked with charming sim- 
plicity that they spoko Indian, but also spoke 
Greek if they had been taught to do so. The 


Frag, i, 3. iv, and v. 
Frag, i, 3, and t. 
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Indian name of the jackal he was the first to oom- 
municato to the Greeks under the form, KroHottos, 
and it follows from what he says, as well as from 
the fables current about this animal, that the 
iEthiopian kind cannot bo meant,®* The qualities 
attributed to it, such as that it imitates the 
human voice, has the strength of the lion, and the 
swiftness of the horse, show that the jackal already 
at that time played a prominent part in animal 
fables, and that such wore generally current in 
India, if there wore any need of such an argument. 

Of the four yet remaining animals, two must he 
considered as real, though it is not easy to identify 
them. The other two have on the contrary been 
invented but not by the Indians theinselves. The 
wild ass was specially distinguished by his horn, 
because, of the horns cups were manufactured 
which protected those who drank out of them 
from certain kinds of diseases and from poison.®* 
He was further distinguished from solid-hoofed 
animals by the gall on his liver and by his ankle- 
bone. The first mark suits the rhinoceros, as it 
possesses a large gall bladder, but not the second, 
because all quadrupeds have ankle-bones. This, 
however, may only be an error of the author, 
though one that is surprising since he was a 
physician and had himself seen such ankle-bones. 
Aooordiug to him, they were red, which is likewise 
false. The great strength attributed to the animal 
points to the rhinoceros, but not the great swift- 
ness, At the same time the name, Icartarmion, does 

® Sohwaobeek, JfegnsHi. Inct. p. 3. Tbe Greek a a form 
of hoUli&raia from kroshtula, a jackal. 

“ Frag, i, 26, 26, and xst. 
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not fimiipli ns with any certain means of iflenti- 
fi('!itio2i. Tlio cspliiuation of this word from new 
.I’crsiau in nob fccniiWo — wo might rather think 
that Ktosiiis imd altered the [iidiuii name of tha 
rhinecevoa, Kaihja (whioli can bo easily clnniged to 
KhunjiC) to Knrla, in oriler to ansinrilato the sound 
to that of Greek words whose signitioatioiw avo 
■very suitable to the annual.''”' 

By piecing these remarks together it would 
appear rno.st probable that by. the wild ass is to 
ho understood the rhinoeeros, hocanso there is 
no other Indian juiimal -whieli the description 
suits bettor. If Ktoaias attributes to it a red head 
and a -white body, whilst its colour is really groy- 
hrown, ho had perhaps been so informed. With 
reference to this so-called Indian unicorn, and 
also to the two fahulous animals, the grilhu and 
the martiklioi'as, I have already remarked that 
it is incorreot either to rocogniso them in the 
wunclorfiil animals of Ponsopolis, or to attribute 
to tlioin a Baktro-lndhiJi origin. In opposing tliis 
view, I have .shown that tho simihirityof tho BCiilp- 
tuved aninials to those doscrihod by Ktesias is only 
general — that in both cases tho animals have boon 
oornpo.yod from parts of such as were real, and fur- 
ther that an cthico-religious symbolism through 
mii'aoulous animals was unknown to tho Indians. 
Tho conjeoturo thero thrown out that the old 
Persian iniraciilous animals are of Babylonio- 
Assyriau origin, havobocn confirmed by the recent 
discoveries at Niuovch. 

About the bird, JJikairos, which -was not larger 


Kapra strong, and ^aov animal. 
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than the egg of a partridge, the dung of which 
was dug up, and first produced sleep and afterwards 
death,'”’ I can say nothing more satisfactory than 
others. That it is not fictitious appears from tha 
fact that tho King of India had sent some of it to 
tlie .King of .Persia, wlio prosorrod it as something 
very precious, bocausoit was a remedy against in- 
curablo diseases. That opium, as has beou sug- 
gested, cannot bo meant by it, is certain, since 
tho cultivation of that drug was introduced much 
later into India. It would be futile to try to 
explain the name because it is explained by tha 
word jmt, and has been altered to assimilate its 
sound to that of a Greek word. 

If the (ji'il/lns have been indicated as Indian, 
animals, there is no confirmation of this discover- 
ablo in tho Indian writings — and so the griffins 
must be classed along with tho Issedonians,®^ the 
Ariraaspiaus, and other fictions of the more 
northern peoples, which had found admission 
also among the Persians, where they survived 
till later. Just as foreign to tho Indians is tho 
Mavliklioras, whose name is correctly explained as 
tha man-eater , but in old Iranian, because Ilartija,- 
qdra has this meaning, but tho second part is 
foreign to the Indian language. If Kfcfiaias has 
reported that he bad seen such an animal with the 
Persian King to wiioin it had been presented by 
the Indian king, lie cannot in this instance ha 
acquitted of mondacity. 


Frag, i, 17 i'audsviii;tli 0 nainoisalHo writtenPilreros. 
““ Frag, i, 12, and xiv. 

Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol, IT, p. 609. 

Frag, i, 7, and viii— xi ; Herodot. Ill, 116 IV, 18, 27- 
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Since he has specified a pretty large number of 
Indian animals -without exhausting the list, and 
has also described some of them minutely, if we 
may judgo from tho details which have boon pre- 
seiwod, wo may conclude that ho had also treated 
at largo of tho manners and customs of the 
Indians. From this portion of tho work which, 
bad it been preserved, would have interested us 
most of all, WG cannot expect to have learned any- 
thing about those subjects which wo do not already 
know, but light would havo been thrown upon 
the communications which had at that time reach- 
ed the Persians from India, and upon the 
nature of tho ideas they had conceived regarding 
the iuhabitauts of India. But unfortunately wo 
possess only very scanty extracts on such topics, 
while, on the other hand, there are tolerably com- 
plete repetitions of his reports of fabulous peoples. 

Of tho Indians ho correctly asserted that they 
had their black colour not from the sun, hut from 
nature.^® As a proof ho adduced tho fact that ho 
had with his own eyes scon white Indians, viz. 
two women aad five men. Ho mentioned their 
great justice, their laws and customs, thoir love 
for their aovoroigns, and their scorn of death./ 
nothing .shows so plainly how little tho way in 
which the extracts have been made is to bo rolled 
on, as the omission of those -very subjects, with the 
exception of four of the loss important usages. 
The first is that the Indians went on pilgrimage to 
a holy place distant fifteen days from the Sard 
mountains, situated in an uninhabited i-egion where 




Frag, i, 9. 



they V7orshipped the sun and the moon. During 
the lestival the sun is said to have aSorded them 
coolness for thirty-five days, so that they inighb 
bo able to perform all the rites and return to their 
homes unscorohed by his heat. There can be no 
doubt as to where this place lay. It was among 
the V i u d h y a s, one of whose off-shoots are the 
Sardian mountains. It is self-evident that 
this can only have been an isolated worship of 
the two luminaries,"’ probably by a barbarous tribe, 
to which also the legend of the cooling down of 
the temperature may have belonged. 

The second custom mentioned is connected 
with the idea formed by Ktdsias of the bodily 
constitution of the Indians. They attained an 
age of 130 or 140 years, and the oldest of 200. 
None of them aufCorod from headache, eye diseases, 
toothache, sore mouths, or putrid ulcers. In 
India there was a quadrangular well, enclosed by 
rooks, wherein the Indians of high rank bathed 
along with their wives and children. It had the 
property of throwing out again upon the bank 
not only the bathers, but everything else, except 
gold, silver, iron and copper. It is called in 
India halladi, which meant useful. This word is 
really Indian, for in Sanskrit haladamoamsirmigth- 
giving. From this report wo learn the unimpor- 
tant fact that th« Indians had discovered the 
healing power of viiiwal wells. 

Another well had the peculiarity that the water 
drawn from it congealed to the thickness of 
cheese.** If three obols weight of this was tri- 
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tumfced to apowder andbeing put in water wa.-s given 
as a doso to an inculpated ])ersou, lie conlbssod all 
bis transgressions. The kmg used this as a Hioiin.s 
to bring the accused to a confession. Tho.so found 
guilty under the ordeal wore eondomnod to die 
o£ .starvation, and the iimoooub wore dianussod. 
This particirlar is remarkable, bocaiiso the Chinese 
pilgrim, E'ah-Iiian, relates something similar re- 
garding Udy ana, a country west of the Indus 
and to the north of Peshawar. Ho says it was the 
custom there, if a doubt existed aboat the guilt of 
an aooiiscd person, to remove the doubt by admi- 
nistering to him a medicinal drink ; those guilty 
of a capital offence were banished. Pliny had much 
earlier reported something similar of an Indian 
plant.^ Guilty persons who had swallowed pills 
prepared from its roots and administered in wine, 
were during the night tovmont-ad by vi.sioiis, and 
confessed all their transgre.ssion.s. Although tlio 
origin of the di-ink mentioned by ICtcNiiis maybe in- 
corr’oot, there can bo no doubt but that it was used 
for judicial purposes, as it is confirmed by Iho other 
two witnesses. Of such ordeals, called cUvt/n and 
fcmhalia, several arc adduccdiii the codes of law.''” 
Among these, poison also occurs. If the nocused, 
after swallowing the dose, felt no hurtful offocta ' 
eiisuingjhe was declared innocent,BO that the report 
ofKtdsias is justified by the luHiians tbomsolvos.'‘'^ 
This, howovor, cannot bo said of the fourth cus- 
tom mentioned in the fragments of the work ; that in 


ffist. Nut. xxiy, 102. 

“ Maun, Dliarraaf.VII, 114-116 ; Yfljn. D/iremas. IT, OSIT. 
“ See Stenzler, Heiisck/Hfi d. D. Morg, &/is. vol. IX, p, 
661. 
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hunting Imres and foxes, the Indians did not use 
dogs, but eagles, crows, and vultures, which they 
trained for that purpose.*' For this practice the 
Indian writings afford no confirmation, though it 
by no moans follows that the report is untruo. It 
is only doubtful ■whothor eagles can be so tamod. 
It would be important to know whether from an 
ovorsiglit on the part of Aelian, wlio alone has 
prcaoi'ved this report, vultures liave nob been 
substituted for falcons; in that case this custom 
would be one which the Indians had in common 
with tbo Tlirakiaus and the ancient Gormans. 

With regard to the Aryan Indians wo loam 
nothing from tho extracts from tlio work of 
Ktosias, but tho fact already noticed, that they 
wove white. lie invariably speaks of but one king 
of India*” ; but from this wo must nob conclnds 
that at tliat time Wostorn India formed a single 
state. It would rathor appear that Ktosias did 
nob care to treat of tho separate kingdoms. 

Tho fabulous penidcs aro divided into two ohi ssos, 
one purely fictitious, and tho other ombraoing tho 
aboriginal tribes that have obtained their name 
from some ono pcciiliiulty, and in oiio jiarticnliu’ 
in.stance this name is Greek. Of the first class 
Bkylax had already inonbiouod sovoral. There 
is but this one fact with roferenco to those tribes 
which is signifioanfH that siuco tho fictions regard- 
ing them had boon propagated to foreign nations 
so early as the time of Skylax, they must have 
boon still earlier widely current among tho 
Indians. It will therefore be sufficient, if, without 


*“ JTtag, xiii. 
11 


« Frag, i, 14, 28, 31. &o. 
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treating of them specially, I content myself with 
merely establishing their claim to bo f;f Indian 
origin.*' ’When Ktfiaias, following no doubt the 
precedent of the rersians, reported of one of these 
bribes that it was a very bravo nation, and that live 
thousand men of them followed tho king of the 
Indians as archers and lancoi’s, so far from seeing 
in this circumstance a reason to eonsidur them a 
real nation, aa in tho great epic tho ono-footed 
men brought gifbs to a king, wo shall only find a 


Tbo’EroTiKrorTef— tlioonce-tean'jiji-sooTzoti'.es, CJdh 
vii. OiiO, .Pras. i. and xxx, aro called in Saiialirit Jiknparhha, 
and inhabit tho eight varalms or divisioua of the tovrOBlrial 
hcavons ! Bhdg. PurAmv, 17, 12. According to an earlier 
opinion the mrsltas wore parts of tho 'world. Whether 
Kttsiaa also mentioned tho one-eyed lUluilneM'na, wlio 
appear in tho great opic, is douhi.fnl. Conf. 'J’zoUph, Ohil. 
ibid, and MaMb. Ill, 2U7, 'v'. Ifil37- But both do mention 
the Indian ICiXi'iyiprOw.i'imn, or those who used their oars 
as a covering, and who d\ndt in tho soutliem region, liy 
Skyla'i tlicy are called ilrd\iKrot, i.c., having slinvcl-siaed 
ear.s, Tzotzes, Ohil. vii, ft'll, 01(8. KtOsins (frag, i, 3 i) does 
not soeiu to hiivo known their name, but lie says they Intel 
eight lingers on each hand, and eight toes on oaoh foot, a 
feature wanting in the Indian aecounts, hut wliioli is cer- 
tainly an Indian idea. MegastUonoa had tninslatcd tliu 
Indian name by ’EmTOKohiu, i.e. such as slept in their 
earsi (see Ind. Ani. vol. VI, pp. 1.33-'t). ^ Tho S/ciiOTofies 
are mentioned by Skylax, Hukataioa, and llleaiii3,~by tlio 
second aa in Etltiopia, with Iho froijucnt, attriliuliiin of 
Indian fictions to Ktliiopiu. i Tzetzes, C'/ul. vii, 020 f. j 
Philostrat. Vii. A’gpnlrm,. vii, l-I; Jites. frag. x.xvii, or 
Miillor, Otes. Fruej. 89, j). 100. T'hoy havo not yet boon 
identified in Indian writings : tlicm' iiiamo must havo been 
GIMy&iiAda. Possibly they wore conaidcrod to havo feet 
largo enough to ovenslinclow thorn. T'hn predeocasors of 
Ktfsias had not montionod the ono-fonted race called 
pdda, who wore ahla novcrtholosa to run fast — frag. xxx. 
The passage relating to them in tho MaMbMratii, aoeord- 
ing to which they lived in the north, is cited by Lassen, 
Ind. Alt. vol. I, p. lOaOn., and that from tho Mdmdyiina 
in the ZeUsdlinfif. d.y. d. Morg. vol. II. p. dO. Pliny 
(Hist. Hat. VII, 2.1 incorrectly considers them to have boon 
the same as the Sciapodes . 
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new proof of tlie wide diaseminafcion of such fic- 
tions ab that early period. 

It will be suitable hero to mention that Ktfisiaa 
was the first Greek who had received intelligence 
of the holy country of the Xlttnra ICuru, 
although oonsidoriug tho incomplete state in which 
his work lies before ns, this can only be shown by 
the help of tho native writings. Ho had, to wit, 
stated that there existed a fountain called Silas, 
in whoso waters ovon the lightest substances 
that wore thrown in sank to the bottom How, 
this is tho river Silfl. or Sailed & which one 
must cross before he can reach that country. It 
was believed that nothing would float or swim in 
its waters bcoau.so by contact with them ovory- 
thing was transmuted into stone. It was orrly 
possible to effect a passage by means of the 
E i 0 h a k a-reed which grew there. The Greek 
representation offers itself as an inversion of the 
Indian fiction ; if anything that camo into con- 
tact with tho water was changed into stone, it 
must have become as heavy as stono and sunk to 
the bottom. The Greeks accordingly supposed that 
the lightness of the water was the cause of its 
being innavigable. 

In tho extant excerpts there is no mention of the 
Hyperboreans, who, as we shall afterwards show, 
answer to tho Indiitn ITfctara knrn. Accord- 
ing to Megasthenes, they lived ono thousand years, 
but according to tho Indian view one thousand 

frag. xxTiii. Megostkenfs also mentions a river Silas 
flowing from a source of tho same name through the ooun try 
of the Sileoi, and so light that everything sank in it. Tho 
SilH is mentioned also in the MaMbh. VI, 6, v, 219, but 
north of Meru, 
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and even ben bhonsaud years Aooordhigly it is nob 
ab all imioosaible bub thab Kbdsias bas inoiibioned 
them uiidoi’ bhe name of M a k r o b i o i, wlio liYod 
four hundred years. These arc abbribubcd also bo 
Ethiopia by .ITorodotua““ and oUior wribcr.s of label" 
date, bub aro probalJy of Indian origin. 

The accounts given of the real tribes dcsorvo 
more eonaidorabion, because from them several 
parbioular.s appear which shed over the aborigines 
and bheir contact with tlio Arian Indians a liglib 
all the more unexpected, as it has )ioon the cummun 
practice to deny all value to tho statoinentB 
advanced by Ktdsias in this connection. 

Among the real tribes was one that was black, 
and dwelt above tho river B y p a r k h o s, probably 
the Ganges." They spent thoii* d.-xys in idJoiiofi.s, 
ate no corn, but lived only on Lhu milk of kino, 
goats and .sheep which they nmiutaiuod in great 
mnnb(n'.s. This iiotico Ls intorosbing, in so I'ur as 
it shows bliat on tho upper Uaiigos.or more correct- 
ly in tho Ilimalnyn, thcro still C.vistccl in tho.so 
days black aboi’igiuos, us tho groat Epos also knows 
them there. It must ho considered ii.s an exag- 
geration that thoy drank no water, and tlait though 
not agriculturists, thoy suhsi.stod al.so upon 
fruit.s. Tho fidle.st j’eporta aro tho, so relating to 
tho K y n a m o 1 g 0 i or K y n o k o p h a. 1 o i, ilio 
dog-hoaded,”’' who must on aefount of this jiccn- 
Harity being attributed to tliom luivo particularly 

*“ Frag. XXX ; Pliny, ff.N. VII, 2, has cnnfouiulod tho 
Pnadorn with tho Mandi of Kloitarkhos and KtC'sias. Seo 
Schwanhook’s Megaath. Ind. i). 71 ; Ind, Alter, yoh I, 
p. 707. 

Herodot. HI, 17. “ Erag. i, 24. 

“ Frag, i, 20, 22, 23, and xxi, xxii. xxm. 
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attracted the attention of tho classical authors, 
Tliey were widely propagated, because they dwelt 
near the sources of the FTyparkhoa, a,s well as in 
Southern India; thoir number is stated to have 
amounted to one liundred and twenty thousand. 
They wore black, and tho teeth, tails and voices of 
dogs, as well as their lioads, are attributed to them. 
They nndorstood, however, tho langniigo of tho 
Tndiairs, The reason for thoir name and thoir 
fictitious jn’opertios is evident from the oirenm- 
stancG that tlrcy kept big dogs for hunting wild 
oxen and other wild animals. If tho use of dog- 
milk is attributed to them, this may hiiYC .also Ireeir 
merely atr irivorrtion, because it is said elsewhere 
that they used also the milk of goats aird of sheep. 
Tho other things related of them show that they 
were a real nation, a tribe of the black aboriginos. 

They wore acquainted v.ith but few of tho tech- 
nical ati.s, had no liorrscs or beds, but dwelt in 
oaves and slept oir conches of straw, loaves, or 
grass. They kirow how to tan hides, and the men 
as well as tho wornotr wore vor'y lino garments 
marrufactured fi'om them. Tlio richest only pos- 
soHHod linen. They kept a mrrltitndo of asses, 
goats arrd sheep, aud tlio greatest nuinhor of the 
latter constituted their wealth. Besides milk 
they used also as food the fruit of the Siplakhora 
tree, which they dtied arrd packed up in plaited 
baskets and exported to the other Indians. They 
were very fast runners, good hunters, archers 
and hurlers of the javelin. They lived especially 
on the produce of the chaso. Tho flesh of tho 
animals which they killed, they roasted in the 
sun. Protected by their inaccessible mountains, 
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tliey were not attacked in wax by their neigh- 
bours; they are roproaouted ns just mon and 
harmless. They aro said to have reached the ago 
of one hundred and seventy years, and some even 
of two hundred. They carried on trade with tho 
civilized Indians in their neighbourhood, and stood 
in a free relationship with the Indian king. To 
him they brought annually two hundred and sixty 
talents of dried fruits of tho Siptakhora tree on 
rafts, and as many taloiits of a red dyo-stuif tuid 
one thousand of oloktron or tho gum exuding from 
tho Siptakhora tree. To the Indian.^ they sold 
these ware.?, and obtained from them in oxehange 
bread, oatmeal, cotton-clothes, bows, and lances, 
wlhoh they required in hunting and Idlliug wild 
animals. Every fifth year tho king presented 
them with three hundred bows, three thou-saiid 
lauoos, one Imndrcd and twenty tiiousand small 
shields, and fifty tliou.sand swoixls, 

■i/ This description throws a clear light upon tho 
position hold by tlio Indian aborigines towards 
tho kings of tho Aryan Indians, on their mutual 
relations, on the inlorconrso of the civilized 
Indians with their barbarous countrymen, and the 
civilizing infl uonco which they oxorcisodupoiithem. 
Secured from subjugation in their inaecos.siblQ 
mountains, tho latter must novorfcheloss hove boon 
glad to live in peace with tho iroighhouring kings, 
and to propitiate them by presents, and the former 
to make them feel the superiority of their power. 
On account of the need for the means of subsist- 
ence, and for the means for pursuing their occu- 
pations, which they procured from their civilized 
neighbours, the aborigines were obliged to accustom 
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thomselv'es to have intorcourso with them, and to 
aSord thorn also an opportunity, and to open a 
door for the admission of their doctrines and laws 
among thorn, 

The Indian name of this people S u n a m n k h a, 
dog-faced, has boon discovered in a MS. which has 
not 3'6t boon published.'® This tribe, according to 
it,''*dwclt on the Iudns.>lThe KoXva-rpiot. considered 
by Ktdsias to be synonymous witli it cannot he 
satisfactorily explained from the Sanskrit ; but 
it may have reached us in a corrupted form. To 
deny that the Aryan Indians may have given to a 
nation which they despised a name taken from the 
dog would bo unreasonable, because the dog was 
a despised animal, and the name Svapuka or 
Svapaka, i. a., feeder of dog.s, designates one 
of the lowest castes. JSfor is there anything to 
object to tho view that one of the aboriginal tribes 
was specially addicted to the rearing of dogs, which 
wore needed for hunting, seeing that the wild 
dog is widely propagated throughout India and 
occurs in tlie Doccau, and probably also in Mopiiul 
as well as in the south and in tho north, where the 
Kynamolgoi dwelt. This tribe also has been 
transferred to Ethiopia and Libya." 

The third of these tribes arc the Pygmies, 
whoso name is Gi-eek, and means ‘ a fist long.’ 
They are mentioned by BLomor, and as fighting 


»= Wilforcl, ils. Ties. vol. VIII, p. 331, from tho FrabM- 

saliluMdOj, , . ^ , 1 ,T 7 • 

s A 'y'jius TCouncdy cxplfl-msd tliis by iLwcuKtstvcif clotncd in 

blaelc, but tho meaning does not suit. 

Horodot. IV, 191, and Agatharkhide8,_ p. H, ad. Hud- 
son, who has drawn his account from Ktfsias. 
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Tfifch tho ci'anss.““ It hence appoai'B that the Jiaine 
has been transfoi’red to iiu Indian peoplo. The 
Indian Pygmies are described as very small, tho 
tallest of thorn Ijeing tivo ells in hoight, but most of 
thorn only ono and u half. They d\yult in tho in- 
terior of India, wore black and doformod, hud Hiiab 
noses, long hair and extraordinarily largo boards. 
They wore oxoellout arcbur.s, and throe; thousand of 
them woi>6 in tlio retinue of tho king. Tlu;ir 
shoop, oxen, iia.scs and niulos worn unusually auiall. 
They hunted Imres ami foxo.s, not with dog.s, but 
with oagloa, ravens, crows and vultures, lilto tlio 
Indians, followed the Indian laws, and wore just. 
They agreed further with the Indians in using 
both sesame oil Bind nut oil, as already mentioned. 
This i.s Bill that is stated regarding them in the 
fragments of Ktclsias. To deterraiiio what Iiuliaii 
peoplo is niQiuit by this name, it inuat furl, her lie 
montioiK-'d that Moga.sthono.s a.sci’ibe.3 tho batiJo 
with tho orime.s to tho T r i s p i t h ii in o i, p. nmn 
throe spans long,®' ananu; liy wliioh lio could only 
designate tho Pygmies, and which lie hud probably 
, scleotod because it was an old woi’d. Ktusiris may 
thereforobe enuaidored as ono of those writtT.3 wlio 
montionod tho battle of tho Indian Pygiuie.s with 
tho cranes. Now tlio fiidiaus jiscrihci to tho Gbi r n- 
da, the bird of Vishnu, enmity toward.s tlie ]icople 
of the Kirfi.ta, which for tl^s roasou i.s called 
K i r & t S, s i n, i, e. tho dovourers of the K i r t a, 
and the name of this peoplo has also tho meaning 
of a dwarf. It hoiico appears that the KirUtas 
were small men in comparison with tho Ariaii 


““ Jlml, III, 31F. 

InA. Ant, vol. VI, p. 133, nota f, and p. 1.3.'). 



Indians, and may consequently have boon easily 
oonfounded with the Pygmies. The form of the bird 
of Vishnu, as desoribod by the poots, does not 
oxaotly correspond with a real bird; iii the pic- 
tures the form of a bii-d almost entirely yielils to 
that of a man. There is novortholoss some simi- 
larity to nil eagle and to a vulture as well as to a 
crane. If in mythology a simple bird of this 
kind usually only oeciir.s, it is to bo remarked that 
it passes at the same time for tho father aud king of 
tlio divine birds, and tliorc is nothing to hiiulur us 
from believing that, according to tho ideas of the 
people a battle of tliis bird with tho K i r a t a was 
thought to have occurred. If the remark that 
they lived in tho interior of India doo.s nob agree 
wibli their actual position, wliichis assigned to the 
cast of Bengal, in tho Himalaya, and further to 
tliG north, it must bo understood that loreigiicr.s 
had attribubod a wider extension to the name so 
that it dcaigiiatcd even a people in Oris.sa.'® Prom 
this further application of the names several char- 
uctoristics attributed to tho Pygmies explain 
thomsolvo.s, which partly suit tho true K i r a t a s, 
who like the Bhutapooiilcaro beardless, but on tho 
other hand wear long hair. Among them occur 
also tho Hat noses,"'’ but not the black complexion 
by whicli the G- o n d a and other Viudhya tribes 
aro on tho contrai^ distinguishod, so that liero 
also a commiiigliiig of characteristics must bb 
assumed. Both these people, however, aro distin- 
guished by their shortness of stature. If tlie 


PcHpl. Mw. a. 02; iiid. .4nt. vol. VIII, p. 150, 
Wilfoi'd. 11 . s,, montions the cliipHamsika, ‘snub- 
nosed.’ 
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smalluesa of tliu rygmies lias been ason'lieil lo 
thoir uatfclo also, it must simiily bo ouusidei’cd as 
au cnliu'g'omoiifc to tlio iiceouut nuulo liy furoignors. 
As wo have aouii ahovo that tlio Avian king's 
kept fenmlu KiiAta slaves and luiutGi’ii, while the 
Pygmies arc described as very bravo and hunters 
of wild animals, and oven iu later times, the jieoplo 
of that race appear iu the royal retinue, tho (Jreok 
report is conliriucd iu this point also, while it must 
further bo eurreot in stating that, tlioiigh not all, 
yet at least one tribe oftliis people had adopted 
tbe laws of tlio Ariau Indians. 

Tho Pygmies 'with thoir battle against tho 
evanos have also been transferred to Ethiopia““ from 
their original homo in India. YiTbothor tho legend 
concoruing them had alrciady reached tho (Ireeks 
at tho tiniQ when the poems olMIomor wore com- 
po.sod, may bo loft undecided. 

I'lm preceding examination of tho narrative of 
Ivtesiiis(ivlueli has reached jmsterity in so abridged 
and iiicomjilete a foi'in, and tho author whereof 
had been aceii.s-ed hy his own eouutrynum of 
mendacity) abundantly shows that Jvte.sias has in 
most cases only ri'pcatod stutoiucnts a.s ho heard 
them from tho uioiiths of the Persians, whothein- 
solvc,s had received them from Imliana who 
sojonrnod in their coiintiy, and .so wo have tho 
reports, not directly from the Sudiuns tlieia.soives, 
bat from the Persians. Prom iliia circumstanco, 
it is evident why the namo.s, as far as they havo 
boon explained, arc, with a singlo c.xcoption, 
Porsian, and why some names attributed to 
the Indians .are foreign. If wo consider tho cir- 
“ Ilokat. Fng. 200, Muller's ed. p. 1«. 
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cuits tliesG accounts Jiavo made in roacliing G-reooe 
li’oiii India, wo cannot but be .surprised that in 
general they Kfcill boar the stamp ol' their Indian 
origin. Am has hecn aliowu, Ktusias cannot be 
absolved from the cliargo of having in some in- 
Htanocs adorned the statements he roocivod and of 
having even allowed liiinself to toll nnti’uths. Ho 
has alao trausl'urred Greek notions to Indian sub- 
jects, at least in tlio' inattor of tho 'Jfygmies. If 
wo. however consider his hook iu its original and 
ooinplotu form, tlien we see that he must have 
given a tolerably complete representation of the 
products of Westoru India, and of tlio customs 
and usage.s of tho inhabitants, as well as sovor.al 
noticoH of tho interior of tho country. A few 
details servo oven to ehicidato Indian affairs, and 
there wore no doubt many such, which have boon 
lost, because after the Greeks had become more 
closely aerpiaintod with India in the time of 
Alexander tho Groat, his work had boon noglectod 
by his ooiintryinou. Bat the special signifioanoe 
of his narrative does not consist in these isolated 
elucidations of Indian antiquity, but in the fact 
that ho had cominnuicaced to his counbvymon tho 
mass of tho kiiowlodgo on Indian matters and tho 
form whioh they had assumed among tho Persians, 
and had marked thereby the extent of the know- 
ledge gained rogalfliiig India before tho time of 
Alexander. His work may have contributed to 
increase tbo do.sire of tbe Greeks to investigate 
foreign countries, but it exerted no influence on 
tbo development of gcograpliical science, and just 
as little on tbo exiiodition of Alexander, as lias 
already been remarked. 
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APl'lCNUIX. 

On Chut AIN Indian Animals. • ' . 

From Kosraas IndikopluiiafccH'’' Bv ILiiiuh, XI. 

1. The Mhiuomros. 

This animal is called the rliiiiocci’os from having 
h.oi'HB gi’owiug upon ite iioso. When it ivalks 
about tlio horns shake, but when it looks enraged 
it tightens them, and they heoomo lirm and 
unshaken so that they are able to tear up oveu 
treo-s by the roots, such C8]ieoially as stand right 
in their way. Tlio eye.s aro plaood as low down as 
the jaws. It is altogether a most terrible aniiiuil, 
and is eH[)ooially hostile to tlio olophaut. Its i'uut 
and its skin closely rcscmhlo those ol' the elc']ihaut. 
Ics skin, which is di’y ainl liard, is Ibnr Jliiger.s 
thick— and from this instead of from iron soino 
make plouglishares wherewith tlioy plougli their 
hinds. The Ethiopittiis in their language call tlio 
rhinoceros ciroii or harhi, prefixing tho rough 
breathing to the uliiha of tlio lattor word, and 
adding rlni to it, so that tho word anm is tho 
name of the animal, while htrld is an o()ithot 
whieli indioafcos its connexion with ylonijhivg 
arising from tho contigambion of its nose and tho 
uso made of its hide. I have seen a living rhino- 
ceros, but I was standing some distance olf at 


A monkiah tiuvollor of tho 7th century. 


r- 
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tlio tiinn. I have also seen the skin of one, 
which was stulfod with straw and stood in tlie 
king's pulaco, and 1 have thus been enabled to 
delineate the animal accurately.''® 

2, 2'/ifi T(tiirdiq)lws or Ox-clocr, 

This i.s an animal found in India and in Ethio- 
pia. But those in India are tamo and gontlo, and 
are there used for carrying pepper and other 
stuffs packed in bag.s; those being .slung over the 
buck one on each side. Their milk ia made into 
bntter, Wo oat also their flesh, the Christians 
killing them by cutting their throat, and the 
Greeks by boating them with cudgels. The 
Ethiopian ox- deer, unlike the Indian, arc wild and 
niiLainoablo. 

3. T/to OamHopardalia or Giraffe. 

This animal is found only in Ethiopia, and is, 
like the hog-door of that country, wildoiid un- 
• tameable. In the royal palace, howerer, they bring 
np one or two from the time when they are quite 
young, and make them tamo that the sight of them 
miiy auiuKO the king. In his presence they place 
before them milk or water to drink contained in 
a pan, but, then, owing to the groat length of their 
feet, breast, and neck they cannot possibly stoop 
to the earth and drink unless by making their two 
foreIeg.s straddle. 'When they make them strad- 
dle they can of coiffse drink. I have .written this 
from my own personal knowledge. 

4. Tho Agriohous or Wild Ox. 

This is an animal of great size and belongs to 


““ Eofemng to the picture of the animal in his 
hook. 
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Iniliti, and from i6 is got what is called the toiqilia, 
whoi’owltli the' captiiins of ai’inios docoriitn t.hcir 
hornoa and timir Htandanl.s wliou taking tho Hold. 
They Hiiy of it that if its tail Ix) naught by a treo 
it no lougci' Htoi)]).s, hat voiiialiiii standing through 
its luiwilliiigimH.'j to lorn; evuii a singlo hair. On 
aeoing thin tho i)oo])lo of the imigiiliourhood iip' 
]iroacli and cut off tho tail, and then bhci creaturo 
ilius oil' when docked entirely of it.s tail. 

6. I'/ii; litoslihos or Mnrh-dner. 

This is a small animal, and is called in tho 
native dialect the Kastouri.''’ Those who liiint it 
pierce it with arrows, and having confined tho 
blood which collects at tho navel, they ont the 
navel oil', that being tho part which has tho 
pleasant fragi'anco known to ns under tho name 
of musk. 

0. T/iii Mniiohrros or Viiirorn. 

This animal is called tho nnieorn, hut! have 
never sot eyes upon it. I have liownvcr seen 
four hva'/, an statues of it in Ethiopia, where they 
wore set up in tho royal palace — an editiee adorned 
with four towers. Eimn tlio.so statues 1 have thus 
clelinoafecd tho animal. They .say of it that it i.s a 
terrible boast and iuviucLhlo, having its power all 
lodged in its horn. When it porcctve.s that it.s 
piu’.sLier.s are many and that tlniy are on the point 
of catolung it, it .springs down from tho top of 
some prcoipico, and during the doscoiit through 
tho iiir turns it.self in such a way tiiat the wliolo 
shook of tho fall is sustained by the horn which 


” TJug is still its Indian uamu. 
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roooi\-(!S 110 damage fchercl)y.“‘ Tlio scviptiirorofera 
1,0 t.liis poouliai'ity, Avliioh says ; save lun Jnmt tlio 
aj liojtn ciitil 111.1/ Jin'iuHIh/ from ihr koi’iiis of 
•uiticoiiin ■, and Hffniii, Ihn mic holtmt’d nu Ihn tiou of 
UMCoTHs ; find iigiiiii in l,lio lilcasings oi Bakuwn 
whrii'owildi lio blunfied Isviud, lio asiys twice over : 
God led him Lint of Kijij/it oven an Ulk i/lonj of the 
unkiirn, thus Injuring wilness to thu slrongth and 
boldnoas and glory of tliu uniinal. 

7 . The Khnivhiphos nr llng-claer, 
and the Jliiiiinpiitnams. 

The liog-dccir I liavo both soon and oaten. Tho 
bi[ii)ojioliiuin,s howoror i have not soon, but 1 
have had in iny possossion tenth of it so largo 
that they woiglied about thirtcoii pounds. 'L’hcso 
teeth I sold hero. I saw many both in Ethiopia 
and in Egypt. 

S. Piperi — Pepper. 

This is a pieturo of tho popper tree. Each 
separfito plaiit clings for support to some tall tree 
whieh does not yield fruit, being very woiilc and 
sloiidor like tlio delieato tendrils of tlio vino. Each 
cluster is cnvolojiod within a couple of leaves. 
It is perfectly green like the colour of ruo, 

9 . Argcllia'''' or the, cocoauut-ircc. 

There is annthoi'ftreQ of this sort called arf/cllia, 
that is — the tall nut-trcc.s of India. It diff'ura in 
no re.spcct from tho date-palm oxco{Jt in being 
tailor and thiekor and having larger Icuvos. It pro- 

" * Tlie iliox is saiil to fall in such n way that it3 horna 
sustain the force of tho iuipiiet. 

Tho iiiitiiil n must have droiipcd out as the word no 
doubt trausliteratuH the native tam for tho ooooa, narikol. 
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duccR no otlior fruit than two or tlirco and as many 
iiutR. Tire taste is extremely sweet aiul [jlciisaiit) 
being like that of the kernels of green nuts. 
The nut is at Jirst full of a doUeionsly sweet water 
which tho Indians thorufoi-e drink instead of wine. 
This very sweet hoverngc is called rlwvij]cliiimmi)hii,. 
If the fruit is gathcrod at maturity, then so long 
as it keeps its quality, tho n’ntor in the conrso of 
time hardens upon tho shell, while the water iu tho 
centre retains its fluidity till it finally disa])])eiirH- 
If however it be kept too long wMojtf hnni/ opi'uril, 
the cmicrctiou on the shell becomes rancid and 
unfit for human food. 

10. PI 16 M, Ualphia, KheUni — Tha Soul, tho 
Dolphin and tho Tortoise. 

When at sea wo use tlie seal, dolphin and 
tortoise for food .should they chance loljo eiuight.“ 
The dol[’/hin and tortoise wo kill l)y cutting their 
throat, but wo cut not the throat of tho seal, 
but despatch him with blows as wo do largo 
fish. The llnsh of tlio tortoise, like that of tho 
sheep, is dark-coloured ; that of tlio dolfdiin like 
the pig’s is dark coloured and rank ; that of tho 
seal like tho pig’s is white, but not rank. 

Aooorrliug' to tho rociiio for making haro-soup — 
“ I'ii'Bt eatoh your hnro.” 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

In frag, XIII p. 43 it is stated tliat eagles were 
trained by tbe Indians to bnnt bares and foxes, 
and Lassen (p. 81) expresses donbt as to wbetber 
eagles conld be so far tamed. Here however 
Ktosias must be judged to have written accoi'ding 
to fact, for in Upper India eagles are trained to 
tins very day for tbe purpose mentioned. Sir 
Joseph Tayrer informs 'us that when the Prince 
of Wales visited Lahore, there were among the 
people collected about Government House some 
Afghans rvith largo eagles trained to prill down 
deer and hares. They wore perched, he adds, on 
their wrists like hawks. 
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